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t= The Editor expects to attend the 


State Convention, to be held at Indian- 


. | apolis, January 13th. 


& Be sure to see that the bees have 
If they 


have not, they must be given either 


| Cherry Valley,N.Y 





combs from other hives or 
honey or sugar syrup. 
= <> 
G& Capt. J. E. Hetherington, of 
., the greatest honey 
producer in the world, was married on 
Thursday Nov. 20th 1879, toa lady of 
South Norwalk, Conn. May his future 
be as sweet as the honey, the immense 
yield of which has made his apiary 
notorious, the world over. 


fed with 


ts We have besten! eda one amount 
of labor on the very complete annual 
Indexes to be found in this number. 
They will be found exceedingly valu- 
able by those who keep the BEE Jour- 
NAL, for reference. Those who pro- 
vide themselves with a Binder, will be 
astonished at the great convenience it 
gives them for consulting back numbers 
of the BEE JOURNAL. Read again 
what Mr. Heddon says of these Bind- 
ers, on page 352 of the August number. 





Lady Bee-Keepers. 


We have received a letter from a 
prominent lady bee-keeper, who at- 
tended the National Convention in this 
city in October, in which she criticises 
the action of the male members, as 
follows: 

I do not think women had as good an op- 
sortunity of accquiring knowledge at the 
ate meeting as men. When I entered the 
roll of bée-keepers, 1 determined to learn 
everything that there was to be known 
about bees ; to this end I have bought books 
and subscribed for periodicals. 

I came to learn all that I could, and put up 
at the hotel, in order to converse with bee- 
keepers ; but 1 was expected to go up into 
the parlor, and the men remained below in 
the office, where it would not have been 
considered proper for meto remain. I tried 
to be seated at the table with bee-keepers, 
in order to hear them converse, but only 
succeeded in doing so once or twice. 

I do not want any favors in a bee meeting 
on account of sex. 1 know Dr. Parmly did 
not consider ladies as members of the Asso- 
ciation, for he did not call their names until 
his attention was called to it. He did not 
ask any of us to join, till we insisted on do- 
ing so. I heard him say that he wanted to 
take the names of the ladies present, but he 
did not say as members. There were ladies 
present, who cared nothing about apiculture 
and said that they came with their husbands 
to see the city. Practical apiarists, that 
were women were classed with those who 
—_ for amusement and to occupy an idle 
10ur. 

The idea of ladies voting as members of 
the Association, that hardly know a bee 
from a hornet. Let practical apiarists who 
are women, join the Association, and ladies 
who are visitors be known as such; then 
our bee brothers would not be afraid if they 
sought our society in the parlor and accom- 
panied us to the hotel table, that we ex- 
pected them to foot our bills. 

That night that we were at the JoURNAL 
office, as a lady we were expected to sit ina 
chair ; but we wanted to hear the talk; so 
we stood on tip-toe, with men about five deep 
between us and those who spoke in order to 
hear what they had to say. 

There is a great deal said now about 
employment for women, and they will be 
crowding into the ranks of bee-keepers, and 
do let them have a chance. 


Some of the matters complained of 
can only be corrected by the advancing 
sentiment of the age, such as_ hotel 
etiquette for ladies, &c. 

We were in favor of changing the 
Constitution to admit of the female 
members, paying the same as the males, 
and we think our fair correspondent is 
quite right in her distinction between 
apiarists and visitors among her sex. 


| 


At the meeting held at the JOURNAL 
office, we had not chairs enough to give 
all a seat, and out of courtesy only we 
offered the ladies the chairs, but if any 
desired to stand and hear the talk, of 
course they were at liberty to do so. 


_<~— > «+ 


DOLLAR QUEENS.—Not only is it 
detrimental to the interests of apiarists 
at large to have cheap Queens sent all 
over the Country, but we learn that it 
is also detrimental to the breeders. 
One of those extensively engaged in 
this business has written to us as fol- 
lows: ‘I find myself $150.00 poorer 
now than I wasin the spring. Unfavor- 
able weather for queen breeding has 
nearly ruined me. I had to raise 2000 
queens to get 1000. I never saw such 
bad weather for young queens to fly. 
Other queen breeders are in the same 
boat.”” We are exceedingly sorry to 
hear that any one should be thus -an- 
noyed and perplexed in business, but it 
is quite time to consider the question— 
‘* Does it pay to have such stock either 
raised or sold?” Another queen 
breeder said to us a few weeks ago: 
“In putting up an order for dollar 
queens sometime since, I looked through 
the yard and gathered up all the poorest 
queens I had, such as I should not con- 
sent to have remain in my yard, and 
sent them. I could not afford to sell 
any queen that I would keepin my own 
yard for one dollar.” This gives both 
sides. It neither pays to breed such, 
nor does it pay to buy cheap queens. 
The true way is to buy the best, and pay 
a reasonable price for good stock ! 

ie 

tc Mr. W. H. Hoge, of London, has 
been commissioned by the United 
States Government to investigate and 
report upon the foreign outlet for 
American honey. 

catia —_ 

t As a result of the exposure of 
the fearful extent to which the adul- 
teration of syrups is carried, we are 
creditably informed that Minnesota has 
decreased her orders for syrups to less 
than one-half of what it formerly was. 





Honey Yield. 


In our last issue, we stated that Mons. 
Bertrand hada yield of 59 lbs. of honey 
from each of 8 colonies in his mountain 
apiary. A correspondent makes the 
following remarks concerning it: 

In your November number, page 481, 
itis stated that a Swiss apiarist obtained 
59 lbs. of honey per colony of 8. There 
seems to be no reason for mentioning 
it except as something uncommon. It 
is nothing uncommon about here to get 
much more than that from a series of 
colonies. ; ; 

I removed my apiary in the fall of 
1876 to a new place. The colonies were 
not in good condition, but the following 
statistics will show the product of honey 
and swarms: ; 

In fall of 1877, I received 50 lbs. of 
honey from each colony, with an in- 
crease of 50 per cent.; in 1878, I got 150 
lbs. of honey, and 662, per cent. in- 
crease ; in 1879, I got 110 lbs. of honey, 
and 120 per cent. increase. ; 

But I have yet to see how they will 
get through the winter. Several years 
ago one of our apiaries yielded about 
175 lbs. per colony. I do not remember 
the exact figures. Still 1 think 50 Ibs. 
per colony, with 25 per cent. increase, 
ought to satisfy any reasonable person. 

Cincinnati, O. H. W.S. 

The incident was worthy of notice 
only because of the general lack of the 
honey yield in Europe, and that the 
apiary in question was situated on ong 
of the mountains of Switzerland, where 
it is usually quite cold. It will never 
do to compare the honey yield of any 
part of Europe to our own. With the 
immense number of our honey-produc- 
ing trees, plants and shrubs, and our 
usually good climate for the production 
and gathering of honey, there can be no 
doubt of our retaining during all ‘** the 
ages to come,” the gratifying position 
of being the best honey-producing 
country in the world. 

_ _-——-- - 
_ &® Mr. Perrine has had another fire 
in his honey store in this city. Tne 
damage was covered by insurance. 
_-—- - 

> Mr. J. Ansley asks how to cleanse 
beeswax. On page 561 ¥ this number 
of the JOURNAL, Mr. Scudder describes 
his method of doing it. 


Queen Bees by Mail. 


The following is a copy of the memo- 
rial adopted by the Northeastern Wis- 
consin Bee-Keepers’ Convention, held 
at Watertown, Wis., Sept. 2-3, 1879. 


Hon. J. N. TYNER, Ist Ass’t. P. M. Gen- 
eral :—Feeling that the ruling by you in 
os queen bees and comb foundation 
from the mail (with proper regulations in 
regard to packing emi. are both unjust 
and oppressive, our committee have been 
instructed to prepare a memorial to you 
requesting your attention in regard to it. 
Many persons live far distant from any ex- 
press office, and are unable to obtain either 
queen bees or foundation, except through 
the mails; and while we could never urge 
that as a reason that any thing that could by 
any gaye J damage other mail matter 
should be admitted, we feel that it is an 
additional reason why we should urge our 
rights as citizens. After dilligent inquiry, 
we have failed to find that either of the 
forbidden articles have in any manner 
caused damage or inconvenience in the 
mails, and you will bear in mind that when 
the matter was brought to the attention of 
Congress, although no vote was taken, it 
was the expressed opinion of several Con- 
gressmen, and the tacit opinion of others, 
that any Postmaster ought to know that a 
queen bee was not alive animal within the 
intent of the law, and thus left the matter 
in your hands. Will you not make anotherg 
appeal to Congress by bee-keepers unneces- 
sary ? H. P. SAYLES, 

A. A. WINSLOow, 
J. S. KITTELL, 
Committee. 


This, with several other documents 
bearing on the subject, was read before 
the National Convention at its late ses- 
sion. A committee was appointed with 
Prof. Cook as chairman, to bring the 
matter before the Post Master General 
and to endeavor to get his decision, ex- 
cluding bees from the mails, reversed. 
Prof. Cook has already started for the 
East and will visit Washington and in- 
terview the P. M. General before his 
return. He has taken a new queen 
cage, to submit to the department—one 
that ought to be perfectly safe—meet- 
ing all the requirements of the Postal 
regulations. We shall reportthe result 
as soon as the Professor returns. 

tj Mr. G. M. Doolittle reports, on 
the 8th of November, 3 feet of snow 
had fallen in Onondaga county, N. Y. 
In Chicago up to that time we had only 
an inch, and now the ground is bare. 





The Langstroth Fund. 


The following letter from Mrs. A. L. 


Cowan has been received, acknowledg- | 


| 


ing the receipt of the money collected | 


at the late Convention. We shall be 
glad if those who subscribed and did 


not pay, will send on the amount so that | 


we may forward it to Mr. Langstroth. 
Any others who would feel it a privi- 
lege to contribute their ‘‘ mite,’ may 
also send it to us: ° 


Oxford, O., Oct. 29, 1879. 

Mr. TuHos. G. NEwMAN—Dear Sir: 
I exceedingly regret that the kindness 
of my father’s many friends can at 
present meet with no better recognition 
than an expression of thanks ‘by my 
hand. Your favor of the 25th inst. was 
received yesterday, and its unexpected 
enclosure of $120 will provide for him 
many needed comforts for the coming 
winter. He wishes me to say that he 
deeply feels the kindness of his friends, 
which have been of material assistance 
to him. 

Sincerely thanking you for your gen- 
erous and successful effort in my fath- 
er’s behalf, permit me to sign myself, 
a Respectfully your friend, 

ANNA L. COWAN. 
The following will with 
interest : 

THOMAS G. 


be read 


NEWMAN, Dear Sir :—I 


| 


see youare Treasurer of the Langstroth | 


fund. Please take charge of the in- 
closed for the fund. 

It seems hardly possible that it can be 
18 or 20 years, since he Mr. L., was here 
on a visit, and stopped over night with 
us. He looked very well then, and was 
the owner I thought of the finest head 
of hair I ever saw on a man. 


It was of | 


a rich chesnut brown, as thick as it | 


could grow, and not a grey hair in it. 
He must be very much changed since 
then. Irecollect that he was very much 
interested in my experiments with foul 
brood, and I accompanied him to the 
city the next day, where we ransacked 
the library of the Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal in search of information regarding 
it, but found nothing of any account, 
excepting a few translations from the 
German. I think he was on his way to 


} 


visit Mr. Wagner at York, Pa., when | 


he stopped here. 


It was only accidentally that I learned | 


what ailed Mr. 


spoke of himself. I often thought I 


L., as he very seldom | 


might have been of service to him had | 


I known sooner. His complaint, if I | 
am right, is generally supposed to be 


| 


incurable, but this is not so. It can 
be cured sometimes. I ought to know, it 
had hold of me once, and from the age 
of 17 for 40 years it never let go for a 
whole day ata time. I suffered ‘‘man 
things from many physicians,” yet 
got entirely well. The treatment for 
consumption is the only one to be relied 
upon. Active exercise, or better, some 
profitable employment that compels 
muscular exertion, and a life altogether 
in the open air. This and total cessa- 
tion from brain work, and not neglect- 
ing to ‘‘throw physic to the dogs,” i 
what cured me. A bad cold, in mid- 
winter, will still bring me back a re- 
minder, and then iron and quinine in 
moderate doses has always broken it up 
in about 2 days. 

I wonder if any one outside of Mr. L’s 
family knows his full name; I got as far 
as L. Lawrence, and there I stopped. 

Last winter was long and the season 
ane late. White clover finished 
blooming about July 10 and after that 
we got almost nothing. The crop of 
honey was less than one-quarter. Late 
in August the drouth set in, and from 
that time until now, we have had just 
about 44 inch of rain. Natural swarms 
about 4 per cent. C. W. TAYLOR. 


gene 

cé& In oupetatios the time for Con- 
ventions, it would be well to consider a 
few points. By holding them early in 
the month, say from the Ist to the 10th 
or 15th, it would give time to get a re- 
port of the proceedings in the BEE 
JOURNAL the following month. This 
is often very desirable; for many who 
are unable, from some cause or other, 
to attend, get quite impatient to learn 
what was done; and if any action is 
taken that is of interest to or affecting 
other organizations, Bee or Honey 
Shows, or anything else of general im- 
portance, it should be published as soon 
as possible. A delay of a month or so, 
is sometimes quite an inconvenience to 
many persons, and when it can be 
avoided, it is certainly worth while to 
do so. ‘*A word to the wise 
sufficient.” 


is 





tt By an ke the sections, all 


in one piece, which were exhibited by 
Lewis & Parks, at the National Con- 
vention, were. not included in the list 
of exhibits page 528, of the last 
JOURNAL. It was quite a large exhibit 
and the sections were very nice. 





Dysentery as a Bee Disease. 


Mr. C. W. Taylor, Oakford, Pa., de- 
sires to have the following questions 
answered by Moosh Amiel, who has 
written several articles on this subject: 


1. I want to know whether this con- 
tributor ever examined a hive, the bees 


| 
} 


New Smokers. 


Mr. J. M. Shuck has sent a smoker to 
our Museum. It uses an upright bel- 
lows ; the fire-pot is3 inches in diameter 


| and 7 inches long, giving large space 


| for fire. 


The bellows has 3 inches of 


| play, and the spring is on the outside. 


in which had perished from dysentery; | 


or does he know of any one who has 


done so, without finding the combs ina | 


— and even mouldy condition ? 
” 


Ias he or any one else, ever found | 


the combs of an old fashioned box-hive | 


in this damp and —a condition ? 

3. Has heor any one else, ever known 
the bees in an old fashioned box-hive, 
to perish from dysentery ? 

4. Was the dysentery ever regarded 
as a serious bee disease, before the in- 
troduction of the Langstroth, or mova- 
ble-frame hive ? 

t At the late meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention we were requested to 
get photographs of the leading apiar- 
ists, to sell to those who wanted them. 
We can now supply the following at 25 
cents each : Dzierzon,the Baron of Ber- 
lepsech, Langstroth. In England Mr. 
Langstroth’s photograph will be sold at 
a half-a-guinea each, toadd to the fund 
for Mr. Langstroth which the English 
apiarists are now making up. If any 
wish to give one, two, three or five dol- 
lars for it here, the surplus will be 
credited to the fund raised by the late 
National Convention. The likeness of 
Mr. Langstroth which we have, is one 
furnished by his daughter. who says, 
‘it is the only one ever taken when he 
was in good health and spirits.” We 
are glad to be able to secure one of 
such a satisfactory nature. 

«= The date following the name on 
the wrapper label of this paper indi- 
cates the time to which you have paid. 
We shall hereafter send none unless 
paid for in advance. 
glad to accommodate those who desire 
credit, but our losses are so large in 
that line now, that we really cannot 
afford it—having now about $10,000 in- 
vested in such outstanding accounts. 
This rule will be strictly adhered to. 
That which is a vary small item to each 
one of a thousand, is a heavy load for 
one to carry. 


| during a long series of years. 


We should be | 


It is similar in appearance to both 
the Quinby and Bingham smokers, 
though it differs from them in some 
points, both internally and externally. 

Mr. Scovell has sent his 5th and 6th 
smoker toour Museum. The latter has 
the *‘ cold blast,” to perfection—though 
as we remarked in the JOURNAL for 
last March, we fail to see any advan- 
tage in the ‘‘cold blast” for smokers. 
In this, Mr. Scovell carries the air from 
the bellows directly to the top of the 
air tube without coming in contact with 
the fire. The tube is also hinged to the 
bellows. The former is the same as 
the latter but not having the cold-blast 
attachment. 

Herr Rentier von Corswant,of Greifs- 
wald, Pommerania, has invented and 
patented a bee smoker which Pastor 
Knoblauch (the discoverer of the way 
to seal combs artificially) says deserves 
the preference over the various imple- 
ments of this sort which he has tried 
The 
principal advantage claimed for it is 
just what has been for a long time one 
of the valuable features of American 
smokers, namely, the smoke is driven 
from above down through the material 
burned, thereby cooling it and render- 
ing it free from sparks and ashes. 

t= We will send sample copies to any 
who feel disposed to make up clubs for 
1880. There are persons keeping bees in 
every neighborhood who would be bene- 
fitted by reading the JoURNAL, and by 
using a little of the personal influence 
possessed by almost every one, a club 
can be gotten up in every neighborhood 
in America. Farmers have had large 
crops, high prices, and a good demand 


| for all the products of the farm, there- 


fore can well afford to add the BEE 
JOURNAL to their list of papers for 1880. 





Our Letter Box. 


Venice, Pa.. Oct. 28, 1879. 
My small stock of bees did very poorly 
this year. I got 1 swarm but no honey, 
while others around me did finely. What 
kind of location is best for an apiary—a 
side hill or a flat ground? Mine is flat 
ground. Wo. M. SLATER. 


[From the fact that a hill-side is a protec- 
tion against high winds, such sloping to 
the southeast would form a very desirable 
location.—ED.] 


Rensselaer Falls, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1879. 

I wish to call attention to the mammoth 
Russian sunflower, as a bee plant. I have 
taken special pains this season to test its 
virtues asa forage plant for bees. 1 planted 
a plat of it the same time I planted my corn 
and treated it similar to the corn, as to culti- 
vation. It has now beenin bloom some two 
months, and the bees have been very busy 
since then, securing both honey and pollen. 
It is interesting to see with what vigor they 
work in securing pollen from it. It is the 
only recourse they have now, as a week 
since we had a frost here that destroyed 
what else they had access to, but the sun- 
flowers were not harmed, and will probably 
blossom two weeks yet. I shall plant more 
next year as they (the seeds) are valuable for 
horses, cattle, &c., possessing properties 
similer to oil-cake (flax-seed). Chickens are 
fond of them and they are superior to corn 
for egg production. The yield is about the 
same as corn. I have some heads as large 
as a five-quart pan. The early part of the 
season was favorable here for bees ; in fact 
white clover never yielded better but the 
last three months has tried weak ones. 

G. A. WALRATH. 


Richmond, Texas, Nov. 15, 1879. 
The November number of AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL has been read with much interest, 
especially the report of the Convention. My 
bees have done well; they are nearly 
through with gathering honey now, except 
from a sugar mill near by, where, unfortu- 
nately, I am losing many. My colonies 
are very strong. From 69 in the spring I 
got 42 swarms, and 4,000 lbs. of honey in 
one pound sections, and 6,200 lbs. of ex- 
tracted. From a hybrid colony in a Lang- 
stroth hive (which I use exclusively) with 
an extra story on top, I got 402 lbs. of honey. 
It gathered in 3 days 54% lbs. and had to go 
from 2 to 3 miles, where basswood and 
golden rod abounded and yielded well. 
— are still bringing in pollen from smart 
weed. We have no frosts yet. The ther- 
mometer stands at 70° to 75° in the shade. 

We have no white clover here. 1 shall tr 
it next year. Mustard blooms during all 
the winter, and bees work on it every fine 
day. In northern and western Texas bees 
gathered no honey, on account of drouth. 
There are but few apiaries in our State yet, 
but much interest is being manifested by 

many persons all over the State. 
J. W. ECKMAN. 


| 


New Amsterdam, Wis., Sept. 27, 1879. 
Please let me know the name of the en- 
closed plant, and its value to the bees. I 
killed, this month, 1,100 drones from one 
box hive. They did not swarm, but pro- 
duced 21 Ibs. surplus comb honey. 
. SPENGLER. 


[This is a species of cudweed (Gnapha- 
lium). It belongs to the composite, the 
same great order which contains asters and 
golden rods. The plant here referred to is 
not of much value for bees.—W. J. BEAL. } 


Lawson, Mo., Nov. 7, 1879. 
While others are sending in their wail a 
little groan from me may not be amiss. I 
reduced my bees last spring to 125 colonies 
by selling some, and from these I have not 
had a pound of honey and only 1 swarm. I 
expect to lose one-half or two-fifths of my 
bees this winter. They have not honey 
enough to carry them through, and what 
they have is mostly unsealed. The queen 
you sent me is not as yellow as some I got 
from others, but her bees are far ahead of 
any Italians 1 ever saw. The honey crop 
throughout this part of Missouri is a com- 
plete failure. My best wishes for you and 

the JOURNAL. J. L. SMITH. 


Woodbury, Conn., Nov. 14, 1879. 

1 see by the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
that H. L. Jeffrey, Waterbury, Conn., is the 
Connecticut Vice President, and if that is 
intended for your humble servant, please 
oblige by making note of error, as my ad- 
dress is Woodbury, Litchfield Co. Conn., 
and I will do my best to fill the bill in my 
district. I had not noticed it until 1 was 
spoken to about it. H. L. JEFFREY. 


[This was a clerical error made in copying 
the list of names, and in the hurry we did 
not discover it. You are the man.—ED.] 


Parkman, Maine, Sept. 15, 1879. 
I see‘in the April number of JouURNAL 
that 1 am appointed Vice President of the 


National Convention, for the State of 
Maine. I think myself highly honored 
with the appointment. I think there are 
others better able to fill the office than I am, 
yet, I will do all in my power to forward 
the interest of bee-culture. It would be 
useless to attempt to form a Society in this 
State at present, as we have but very few 
scientific bee-keepers, yet I think we shall 
have one before many years ; as the people 
have just begun to wake up to the fact that 
there is something better for bees than box 
hives and brimstone. I have made arrange- 
ments with an agricultural fair to exhibit 
apiarian wares, bees and honey. 1 think 
we shall have a good display for the first 
one. The best way, [ think, to get to the me | 
of the ladder is to start from the bottom. 

commenced the season with 4 strong and 6 
weak colonies, increased to 26 and took 1,000 
Ibs. of surplus honey, part box and part 
extracted. My colonies are now very strong 
with bees and honey. I have sold 800 Ibs. 
of my honey at 20c. per pound for extracted 
and 25c. forcomb. I have been for about 2 





weeks transferring bees from all kinds of | 


hives into the Gallup hive, the one l use. 1 
shall transfer until October. I think I have 
a nice way of defeating robbers where I 


the hives all but one, in the morning ; while 
transferring that one they will get so full of 
honey that they will not meddle with others 
until they get cleaned up and unloaded, 
which will take them all day. I take one 
after another until I get through. I have 
never been disturbed by robbers since adopt- 
ing this plan. This season has been very 
cool and wet. We haye had no drouth at 
all: as we usually do. Bees are at work on 
golden rod and aster, we have abundance of 
them here. I think the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL is the best investment that a bee- 
keeper can make. W. H. GREEN. 


Cook’s Mills, I1]., Oct. 8, 1879. 

L send you specimen of a honey plant. 
Please give me the name and properties. 

A. J. MONROE. 

[The specimen sent is an aster. Itisa 
good honey plant. See ‘Cook’s Manual,” 
page 243.—Ep.J | 

Topeka, Kansas, Oct. 2, 1879. 

I find the enclosed plant blooming on the 
prairies about Topeka the first of October, 
and the bees working on it. What is it ? 

FRANK Rix. 

[This, like the above, belongs to the aster 

family of plants.—Eb.] 


Peru, LIl., Oct. 25, 1879. 

I have met with nearly all the principal 
bee-keepers within 20 miles, representing 
nearly 2,000 colonies of bees, (principally 
black) and the universal cry is no surplus 


honey. Many youngswarms in this locality 
have not gathered sufficient honey to winter 
on; in fact many have deserted their hives 
during the past two months. Last year my 
po a averaged over 100 lbs. of honey 
each. 
it from 12 to 14 cents per pound. Last win- 
ter the loss of bees in this locality was great; 
I lost 12 out of 69. 
ters 90 very good colonies. 

H. S. HACKMAN. 


Knowlersville, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1879. 

Last winter I put 90 colonies in my bee- 
house; left 60 on summer stands ; lost 28 
colonies, most of which were of those win- 
tered’ out-of-doors. Sold 1 colony, leaving 
121 (20 of which were very weak, the rest 
in good condition) to commence the season 
with. We had considerable of unfavorable 
weather during the yield of honey, but the 
result, on the whole, is quite satisfactory. 
Swarming commenced May 22, and con- 
tinued until July 18, with but little interup- 
tion. As high as 16 swarms issued in one 
day. I had about 150swarms, part of which 
were returned, leaving the total number of 
colonies now at 200. I have taken 9,650 lbs. 
of comb and 1,385 Ibs. of extracted honey, 
total amount 11,035 Ibs.: 7,000 Ibs. of this 
was gathered from buck wheat, the rest from 
clover, basswood, &c. W. D. Wricur. 


lt was mostly extracted, and I sold | 


I have in winter quar- 


|} comes 


Dupont, Ind., sept. 29, 1879. 
I send parts of 2 plants from which bees 
are largely gathering honey of a nice golden 


| color and good flavor. 
have more than one to transfer; 1 shut up 


No, 1 grows along with golden rod (solt- 
daypo), fig. 99, page 242 of “*Cook’s Manual,” 
and is much the same in style of growt! ex- 
cept the flower, but is much preferred by 
the bees. 

No. 2 is known here as wire-weed, and is 
agreat nuisance in marshy meadows. It 
will bloom and secrete honey after frost 
sufficient to kill almost everything else. 

S. E. O’NEEL. 

[No. Lis double-bristled aster (Diplopap- 
pus umbellatus). This might be mistaken 
for a true aster. 


No. 2 is Aster tradescanti, variety fragi- 
lis,a very common species.—W. J. BEAL. ] 


Los Gatos, Cal., Nov. 12, 1879. 

I commenced in the spring with 45 colo- 
nies ; 39 Italians and hybrids, and 15 blacks. 
I increased to 61, all from Italians and hy- 
brids ; and almost all the honey 1 obtained, 
was from them. It was a rather poor sea- 
son, although I did very well for the season 
—3,905 Ibs. of extracted honey. I think I 
should have had a full thousand pounds 
more, had it not been for drone-rearing, but 
being a cold spring the bees took possession 
of the upper part of hives which contained 
a large amount of drone comb and we had 
to slice an immense quantity of drones. I 
think 1 shall try floor oil cloth for covering 
frames, and so keep the heat, queen and 
brood below, and have the upper combs 
worker, thus preventing drone rearing. 
Have any of your readers tried floor oil- 
cloth under the covers and for division 
boards? I get second-hand cloth and find 
nothing as good, the bees cannot gnaw 
through it. 

I have a very convenient atmospheric 
feeder made of two oyster cans one, % of an 
inch largerthan the other ; 1 make them my- 
self; I can make one in about 5 minutes; 
the cans cost nothing but picking up at the 
hotels ; they work perfectly inside or out. 
The feeders are made by melting off one end 
of each ; filling the small one; turn it bot- 
tom up, in the large one. After cuttinga 
hole in the large one, 4x1}¢ and \ inch 
from the bottom, for the bees to enter. 
Where used outside, make it so that the 
bees can enter the hole from the entrance, 
and none get in from outside, and put a 
cover on the outside can. The cover is 
made by cutting off the can same size cut- 
ting the rim which is 44-inch deep about 
every inch; pressing out the rim so as to 
open the cuts a little, and it will slip on and 
answer just as well as if made by a tinner. 

Perhaps this may —_ some to keepcombs 
from melting down. My Langstroth hives 
are made with ventilators in the center of 
the bottom 3x8, and covers nailed at each 
end to pieces 1x3, and when the hot weather 

raise - the covers by nailing alath 
on the under edge of the end pieces, at each 
end, and putting it on top of hive, putting 
on burlap sacks, so that the cover is 3 inches 
above the sack. I have never had but 3 
combs melted. I acknowledge that I am 





greatly indebted to our bee-keeping friends 
for many valuable hints and although other 
bee papers are good, still the “‘ old reliable ” 
keeps the lead and still improves. 

S. 8S. BuTLER, M. D. 


DeVall’s Bluff, Ark., Sept. 15, 1879. 
Inclosed find a few sprigs indigenous to 
this region. This is one of the very best 
honey plants that we have, in fact it has no 
equal this season. It has been in blossom 
for the last 2 months or more, and is covered 
with bees all the time. The berries, when 
ripe, are dark red or brown. 
its name in the JOURNAL, for the plant is 

valuable. S. R. MAson. 


{The above is Indian currant or coral 
berry (Symphoricarpus vulgaris). 
always been very highly extolled by bee- 
keepers.—W. J. BEAL.] 


Sussex, Wis., Nov. 3, 1879. 
I have 63 colonies of bees in good condi- 


tion for winter from 30 in the spring, and | 
got 1,200 Ibs. of honey from the same. I | 


sold 3 colonies in the summer and 1 good 
colony this fall. Iam not discouraged yet. 
T. E. TURNER. 


London, England, Oct. 11, 1879. 





| that suits me. 
Please give | 


direct from — and buying from American 
breeders, in order to get a lighter colored 
strain of bees ; and at the same time 1 have 
done my best at home, in rearing queens of 
the ones I had bought. Some of the young 
queens [ reared was worth $5.00 to me, a 
few worth $3.00 and quite a number $1.00 
(less 99e.). 1 did not find the colored bees 1 
wanted, till I received some from D. A. 
Pike, the Albino bee man. I care not what 
he calls his bees, where he got them, or how 
he came by them, they are the colored bees 
J. B. MURRAY. 


Enfield, Lll., Aug. 27, 1879. 
I send you the top and bloom of a honey 


ees which grows in our wet land to the 
1 


It has | 


| upland, and is highly prize 


eighth of 3 or 4 feet, branching within 10 
inches from the grouud. ‘The flowers are 
sweet-scented, and produce very light-col- 


| ored and pleasant-tasting honey in abund- 


ance. Please give us the name of it in the 
JOURNAL. The — is es to the 
. I must have 


| Italian bees, if they will gather nectar from 


red clover. I have about 20 colonies of 
black bees, and will remove to my farm ina 
few months where red clover is abundant, 


| with none but bumble-bees working on it 


Do you know of any successful means of | 


closing the space at the ends of combs with- 
out propolization? I have been experi- 


menting this year and so far as my experi- | 
ence goes I find that by closing the ends of 


the frames with india rubber, so as to ren- 
der the joint perfectly air-tight, that the 
bees do not propolize as in the ordinary 
course, if an airspace is omitted. As regards 
my experience with this method—I com- 
menced the experiment at the end of June— 
it has therefore had nearly 4 months’ trial. 
C. I. STEVENS. 


Ada, O., Nov 3, 1879. 
To the readers of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL I would say that another honey 
harvest is past and we have our bees about 
all snugly prepared on their summer stands 
for Jack Frost and his zero sword, with 


which last winter he slew so many of our | 


little heroes}; though let it be remembered 
that poor rations makes more corpses among 
our pets than kingzere. 1 sold quite a num- 
ber of colonies leaving about 40; which in 
spite of the drouth in June and the wet 
weather following, I increased by division 


1,500 Ibs. of comb and extracted honey. 
imported Italian and home-bred mothers 
—— the bees that filled my section 

oxes with honey that sold this fall for 20c. 


per pound. I sold extracted honey at 15c. 


My Italian bees wintered better than the 
blacks, and come out stronger in numbers in 
the spring ; and of course spring dwindling 
did not occur. I find no difference between 
the imported mothers or home-bred ones, 


ness, but I do claim that we have home-bred 
mothers that produce lighter and more 
handsome workers than the imported ones, 
that I have, or have seenanywhere. Ihave 


which profit me nothing in honey; so 
must try others. If they will, I shall Ital- 
ianize as fast as possible. -G. A. WILLIs. 


{ This is an aster, and produces excellent 
honey.—ED. ] 


Davenport, lowa, Nov. 18, 1879. 

I have 220 colonies of bees in fine condi- 
tion for the winter. I have sold 7,500 Ibs. 
of comb honey. I had but 15 swarms this 
season from my 210 colonies. The honey 
yield has been light all through Iowa. Ido 
appreaciate the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


very much ; it is a great nel 
. R Wrieut. 


Wahalak, Miss., Oct. 15, 1879. 

I am a novice in apiculture (I mean mod- 
ern apiculture). Although I have had bees 
for more than 30 years in the old style box 
or gum hive, I have never produced much 
honey and no profit. Last February I pur- 
chased aright from N. C. Mitchell, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. I purchased about 22 colo- 
nies in gums and boxes, which were in bad 
condition, and by the middle of March they 
died out and were reduced to 17 gums. 
made 30 or 40 Mitchell hives preparatory to 


( ‘ | swarming, expecting at least 50 or 60 swarms. 
to something over 100 colonies, and got over | 


My | 


Asa usual thing we have from 3 to5 swarms 
from each hive, but as the spring was cold 


| and wet, we had an extraordinary poor 


| finding they were doing nothing int 


honey season, and consequently had but few 
swarms, only 8 or 10 in all. In ars after 
ne way 


| of swarming or getting honey, I concluded 


to transfer from the old hives. In doing 
this L lost several colonies by the robbers. 


| I found the bees in my new hives and those 


. : | that they commenced 
spent both time and money, importing bees | 


! { ) ! | in the old gums were making but little 
for wintering, honey gathering or prolific- | 


honey, and that of an inferior quality, very 
dark and of a peculiar taste. From the 15th 
of June to the 15th of August, they scarcely 
gathered enough to support them; after 
usiness, gathering 
honey rapidly, and to my surprise, on the 
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26th of August a large swarm came out, fol- 
lowed by seven more by Sept. 5th ; and still 
more to my suprise, a new generation of 
drones came out. The honey gathered this 


| am feeding all the late colonies. 


honey from my bees this season. I gave 
some full combs to the r colonies and I 
procured a lot of Shuck’s bee ——. aoe i 

e rob- 


fall is of a fine quality, and the bees are do- | bers from the timber are yet troublesome to 


ing well at this time. This honey has been 
mostly gathered from a weed that is common 
in this portion of Mississippi. 1 know of no 


| and the bees generally are in 


is a total failure here 
r condition. 
The buckwheat crop is a failure here ; the 


me. The honey cro 


name for this weed. Enclosed I send you | weather is yet dry and cool. 


some blossoms and a leaf; can you name | 


it? It has very small seed. The roots live 
all winter in this climate. I have had many 
reverses in this new enterprise, but contem- 
plate persevering inthe business. H. W. 


[This is a species of Eupatorium. It is 


probably E. hyssopifoliwm. There are | 


some 20 species, all good for bees so far as I 
know.—W. J. BEAL. |] 


Addison, N. Y., Oct. 11, 1879. 

1 lost all of my bees but 1 colony. I pa. 
chased 8 more; they increased to 20; I got 
but little box honey ; still I think they will 
winter allright. It has been dry here, this 
summer ; there were no flowers to speak of, 
only now and then a little shower, not more 
than a good heavy dew ; and then the wind 
would turn aronnd in the north or west and 
be cold and chilly, and sometimes would 
shut the bees in for one or two days. It is 
now cold and frosty and of course they have 
gone in for winter. Honey is scarce in this 
section; increase has been very small. 
Some of the bee-keepers have had no in- 
crease norany box honey ; in a few isolated 
places they have done well. I donot know 
the reason why there is so much difference, 
unlest it is on account of the red Raspberry, 
that is so much more natural in some places 
than in others. S. B. BoRDEN. 


Kane, IIl., Sept. 30, 1879. 
On July 9th, I received an Itallan queen 


and 2 worker bees in a cage from a queen- | 


rearer ; the queen was in a dying condition 
and one worker was dead, I fed the live bee 
all the honey it would take and turned it 
loose at dark, and returned the dead queen 
to the sender. The next morning the same 


bee came buzzing around the door screen. | 


My daughter remarked several times that 


she would go and feed that poor little bee, | 


but it left; where it went, 1 ‘know not. 
The hive No. 8 that I spoke of in the BEE 
JOURNAL for September, page 420, stands 


within 25 feet of the door where the bee was | 


last seen. The young queen in that hive 
had been out 10 days and the colony was 
then very weak and to my great surprise the 
brood in that hive hatched out on the last of 


August was all 2 banded Italians (bright) | 


and have increased till they are_now strong 
and in good working order. 


Italians nearer me than 8 miles. 1 have one 


queen hatched out since that; her brood is | 
black. No. 8 contains the only mixed bees | 


in my apiary of 16 colonies. I received a 
August; her progeny all have 3 bright 
golden bands, and the queen’s wings are 
clipped ; the hives are 25 feet apart. She 
has no drones yet. I would like to know 
how this all happened. Please tell me. My 
bees are yet in fine condition. [I got no 


| years. 


| from center to center; I 


| of course. 
pure Italian queen of Mr. Alley onthe 7thof | 


RADFORD M. OSBORN, 
[Your young queen probably met an Ital- 


| ian drone from the woods.—<Ep.| 


Lansing, Mich., Oct. 15, 1879. 
I notice in the JoURNAL of this month a 
letter from my father in which he states 


| that I am a graduate of the Agricultural 
| College of this State, under Prof. Cook. 
| This is a mistake on the part of my father 
| and the result of a wrong impression. i 
| was a student there for two years but owing 


to the illness of my mother was unable to 
remain and take my degree. While there I 
did not take bee-culture as a study but 
watched with interest the successful man- 
agement of the apiary by Prof. Cook and 
his able assistant, Mr. Fisk Bangs, now of 
South Haven. On returning to the college 
by the suggestion of Prof. Cook I adopted 
bee-keeping as an occupation, and allow me 
to say that to his kind advice and the valu- 


| able teachings of his Manual, I this day owe 


my success as an apiarist, and would advise 

every one to obtain Prof. Cook’s Manual, 

for no library is complete without it. 
GEORGE L. PERRY. 


Rienbeck, Iowa, Nov. 10, 1879. 

I have read the JoURNAL for November 
and am very much pleased with it. Bee 
interests are much improved in the last few 
Bees have done better in this section 
than some other localities. Do bees gather 
honey from the white willow? That is the 
first thing to come out in the spring and it 
is just swarming with bees at work on the 


| tags or blossoms. There are miles of willow 
| in this country and plenty of white clover. 


There are no Italian bees in this section. 
We must improve our stock. 
D. S. BURBANK. 


{Bees do gather honey from the white wil- 


| low.—Eb.] 


Bloomingdale, Mich., Nov. 18, 1879. 
Last year I wintered =y bees without 
1) 


loss ; they were packed in 2long boxes ; one 
had 13 in, the other 10; placed 28 inches 
acked all round 
and between them with chaff, but none in 
front. I put cloth on the top of the frames, 


| and then put the chaff on, well packed ; the 
There are no | 


boxes are 2 inches from the ground. I 
banked up with dirt and left them so all the 
time. I leave the chaff around the body of 
hive during the summer, the roof being on, 
I reduced them by sale down to 
19 in the spring; I have sold about $100. 


| worth of honey in Chicago ; have eaten 200 
| or 300 


unds of honey in the family. I in- 
creased the colonies to 33, mostly by swarm- 
ing. I have now 27 all packed and in fair 
order. It has been a poor year for honey. 
JOHN CROWFOOT. 





Beaver, Oct. 6, 1879. 
Enclosed find 2 specimens of plants which 
“row profusely in our vicinity, and from 
which bees obtain considerable honey from 
about the middle of September until the 
bloom is destroyed by the frost. Am 1 cor- 
rect in supposing them to be asters? The 
larger variety grows from 3 to 4 feet high, 
and is found principally along the shady 
edges of the woods on runs and creeks, 
while the smaller variety, from 8 to 12inches 
high, is always found on the upland. From 
the number of bees frequenting them, they 
must contain much honey. 
Wm. S. BARCLAY. 


[Yes ; these are fragments of two species 
ot asters.—W. J. BEAL. |] 


Augusta, Ga. 

I send you samples of a few of our 
Southern forage plants—12 different varieties 
including two varieties of solidago. These 

lants are referred to in my paper on “ Bee 
Forage in the South” read before the Nati- 
onal Association at Chicago, last month. 
Please place these specimens in your “Mu- 
seum of bee-keepers’ curiosities.” ‘The 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society, 
though still in its swaddling clothes, has 
the power to wield an immense amount of 
good to our Country. While its meetings 
sum up the experience of the wisest and 
best bee-keepers, and while it aims to assist 
the honey-producers to protect their pro- 
ducts from adulteration and to encourage 
their sale, it should never lose sight of the 
question of the still yet undeveloped mys- 
teries in the development of the honey-bee, 
and of the many occult pages in its natural 
history. The American Society for the 
advancement of National Science; the 
American Pomological Society ; the Ameri- 
ean Medical, Association, &c., all have their 
standing committees for investigation and 
observation. Would it not be advisable to 
have something of the sort in the Bee- 
Keepers’ Society ? May the North Ameri- 
ean Bee-Keepers’ Society virtually know no 
North, no South, no East, no West, but work 
for a common good and a common cause, 
and may its sessions always be harmonious 
and instructive, so that its members can 
return to their homes socially and intellectu- 
ally benefitted. J. P. H. Brown. 


Peoria, Ill., Oct., 1879. 
In driving along the Lllinois river bottom, 
about Oct. Ist, we noticed large quantities of 
aster simplex in bloom ; is ita good honey 
lant? During this warm weather, bees are 
ringing in honey quite freely from some 
source. Golden rod, asters, and aspecies of 
smartweed (polygonum), are all the source 
we know of. In ordinary seasons, golden 
rod is through blooming by this time. We 
have noticed white clover blooming beauti- 
fully in some places, but have had no oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining whether itis yielding 

honey. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


{Il had always supposed that all of our nu- 
merous asters were good honey producers. 
I know no reason to suppose that aster sim- 
plex is any exception.—W. J. BEAL.] 





| them through. 
| hill I dug out a hole 9x12 feet and 5 feet deep, 
| letting the bottom slant with the hill ; posts 
| Were set on the sides and ends, good heavy 





LaCrosse, Wis., Sept. 16, 1879. 

I send you a part of a plant that grows in 
great abundance on the sandy prairies in 
this locality. The blooming season is dur- 
ing the month of August. The poorer the 
soil, the better the plant grows and the 
more honey the bees can gather from it, pro- 


| vided it is not too dry, which is hardly ever 


the case in this locality. The honey is very 
light in color, not as good as the white clo- 
ver and linden honey, and it also has a 
peculiar taste. The plant is called by many 
mint, but I believe it to be white sage. 


| Please reply through the JouRNAL what 
| the plant is called. 


I shall gather some of 
the seed and send to you. L. H. PAMMEL. 


[The above is wild bergamot (Monarda 


| fistulosa), a well-known honey plant.—W. 


J. BEAL] 


Cambridge, Ill., Oct. 31, 1879. 
It may not be too late yet to give my ex- 
perience with my bees last winter. am 
satisfied I have found the true principle of 


| wintering, though it is not new by any 


means. I must tell the readers of the best 
bee paper, how cheaply and well I brought 
In the east side of a small 


ones to hold up the roof, a double door was 
put in the east end ; the top was made roof- 


| Shaped and covered with about a foot of 


straw, then 6 inches of dirt, then a good coat 
of straw on top, with some long grass to 


| keep it from leaking. A 2iuch pipe was put 
| in the west end for ventilation, and a 


small hole was kept open inthe east end, all 


| the winter. A slanting doorway was cut out 


and boards laid on top with straw kept on 
top to keep out the heat of the morning sun. 
Now for the results, I put 48 colonies in the 
cave the 4th of December and took them out 


| on the 8th of March, having looked at them 


but once during the winter. They all came 
through in fine condition except 4, and these 
were sitting on the damp ground, as my 
cave proved too small for the number of 
colonies. The temperature generally stood 
at 40° to 46° fell but once to 36°. They kept 
very quiet, and in their first-flight never 
soiled the hives a particle. The cave was 
boarded on @he inside. The floor should be 
made drier than mine was, with sand or 
something of the kind J. V. CALDWELL. 


_Wellesley, Mass., Sept. 20, 1879. 
What is the cause of a peculiar odor 
emitted from the hives in late summer and 


early fall? Last year I noticed nothing of 
it, but this season it has been very percep- 
tible. L donot suppose it to be anything 
uncommon to bees, or due to , yrong in 
their condition, as mine have always win- 
tered well, coming through in the ‘spring 
strong and vigorous. Never noticed it be- 
fore the last of August, or after frosty 
nights had setin. I winter them under an 
open shed, with bags of rowen stuffed in 
at the top and sides of the hives, allowing 
them flights on sunny days. 1. FLAG@. 


[The odor comes from some plant upon 
which the bees work.—Eb. | 





Correspondence. 


—_—_>-~< 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Dysentery and W ntering. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Is there sucha disease among bees as 
the dysentery? I answer, No. I am 
well aware that nearly every writer on 
the subject forthe past 10 years has told 
us that there was such a disease, and 
has attributed the cause to cider, honey 
dew, extreme cold, old bees, &c. But 
let us look at the thing rationally, and 
see if all these writers have not been 
mistaken. Do we see the bees soiling 
their combs and hives at any other time 
except after a long-continued confine- 
ment? If we had July weather steady 


for one vear, would the bees die of the | 


so-called dysentery as they did last win- 
ter and spring ? Of course not. Sup- 
posing a person, from some cause, was 
obliged to retain all he ate for ten days 


or two weeks, and after nature gave | 


out, would any doctor in the land say he 
had the dysentery ? No. So, then, we 


see as nature has made it a necessity 
for bees to fly to void their feces, that | 


it is their being obliged to stay in their 
hives longer than nature allows that 
causes this so-called dysentery, and 
nothing else. If this were not so, wh 

do we read many times, by various wri- 
ters, ‘‘my bees were suffering badly 
with the dysentery, when a fine warm 


now they are allright.” Can the reader 
understand how a bee just ready to die 
with such a dangerous disease, can be 
cured of such an epidemic by a few mo- 
ments’ flying, only on the groundsabove 
given? That nature has made the bee 
capable of containing their feces longer 
during confinement in cold weather 
than in warm, is a self-evident fact, for 
bees will soil their combs and hives in 
one-fourth the time with a temperature 
of 70° that they will with one of from 
10° to 40°. Itis just this principle, that 


bees ean control their excrement for a | 


long period of time durin g cold weather, 
that enables us to keep them atall here 
at the north. Believing the above to 
be correct, our next point to be consid- 
ered will be 

WINTERING BEES. 

Having admitted that long confine- 
ment was the cause of the great mor- 
tality among bees in the past, let us see 
what can be done in the future to hel 
the bees control their feces during suc 
winters as the winter of 1878-’9 proved 








to be. Now, just see how all agree on 
this wintering question. Having once 
taken this view of the matter all is hiar- 
mony, and the theory of each writer on 
the subject of wintering proves correct. 
Let us notice some of these, for we have 
nothing new. 

First. Cellar wintering has proven 
about the best plan. Why? Because 
from the even temperature of the cellar 
the bees need but little food to keep up 
the necessary warmth they require dur- 
ing this period of partial inactivity 
which winter compels them to puss 
through. As butlittle food is required, 
the body of the bee easily contains said 
—— after digestion, and thus all goes 
well. 

Second. Chaff-packed hives on sum- 
mer stands are advocated by nearly as 
many as cellar wintering. Why? Be- 


| cause as the bees are surrounded by 


porous walls, which take off the moist- 
ure passing from the bees’ bodies, also 
retaining the warmth generated by 
themselves, they are kept at a more uni- 
form temperature than they would be 
without the chaff-packing, thereby les- 
sening the consumption of honey, and 
enabling them better to throw off a part 
of the moisture contained in their food, 
and to contain the rest till the weather 
shall be sufficiently warm for them to 
fly. This mode has a seeming advant- 
age over cellar wintering, in that it 
allows the bees to fly if an opportunity 
permits during winter, but is offset by 
a more uniform temperature, and acon- 
sequeht decrease in the consumption of 


| stores in the cellar. 
day came and they had a good fly. and | neg scribe e's 


As these two plans are about the only 


| feasible ones, let us next look after the 


other causes which help these plans to 
bea success or a failure. Those looking 
toward a failure are these: First. Poor 
honey, such as honey-dew, cider, soured 
and unsealed stores, &c. Why? Be- 
cause the bees have to take into their 
bodies an excess of that which is not 
real food to them to sustain their exist- 
ence, thereby distending their bodies 
and unless a chance to fly presents itself 
often, they must die in a loathsome con- 
dition. Second. All causes which dis- 
turb them in their winter repose. Why? 
Because as soon as they are disturbed 
they take into their bodies more food 
than is required for their existence, 
thus placing them (with the best of food) 
in the same condition they would be 
with poor honey. So we see how im- 
ortant it is that they should have per- 
ect quiet; that no mice or rats are 
allowed in or on the hives, or that the 
temperature of the cellar does not get so 
high as to make them uneasy. Third. 
But few bees, or mostly old ones. Why? 





Because if but few bees, they cannot 
keep up the desired warmth without 
consuming an undue quantity of food, 
thus thwarting our object; and if old 
bees, they will die of old age before the 


lus Falls, he was ina narrow valley, 


_ with hills rising each side, upwards of 


100 feet. On one side the N. Y.C. R. R. 
threw up an embankment nearly as 


| high as the hills, and on the other 


young ones in sufficient numbers hatch | there was a point of rocks that jutted 


the next spring. 


Those looking toward a success are 
these : That those on summer stands 


have a fly once in 6 or 8 weeks; that | ¥ - 
friend Betsinger lost scarcely a swarm, 


each hive contains an abundance of 


bees and good sealed honey, or sugar | 


syrup made of ‘‘A” coffee sugar, a good 
queen, a hive so that the bees can cluster 
compactly, &c. Why? Because all 
these things have a tendency toward 
accomplishing our object of keeping the 
bees in sucha state of quietude that 
they can contain their feces for a great 
length of time, for upon this hangs all 
the secret of successful wintering. 
‘** But,” says one, ‘*our bees died more 
rapidly last spring, from the middle of 
March till fruit bloom, with purifying 


flights from once in two weeks to every | 
day, and that when fed on good capped | 


honey, than they did at any time during 
the winter.”? Admitted; so did ours. 


The reason was this: Their vitality was | 
so impaired by the strain brought to | 
bear on them consequent upon holding 


their excrement for nearly 5 months, | 
that they spring dwindled, or, in other | 


words, died of premature old age. 
Don’t you think that the person spoken 
of at the beginning of this article would 
have been sick and his constitution 
somewhat worn, if he had been com- 


pelled to contain all he ate for two-thirds | 


of his natural life, as the bees had to 
last winter? Another says: ‘* Can you 
tell me why bees now die in spring of 


| queen. 


out half-way into the valley. In this 


ey his bees could fly when mine were 


ept in by high winds. In 1872, when 
we had our former disastrous winter, 


nor did he lose any to speak of while 
there, but since he has moved toa higher 
altitude, where the wind rakes, as it does 
in most places, the country over, his 
losses are equal to those sustained by 
any of us. 


Kind reader, I have now fulfilled my 
promise, made a year ago, to give you 
an article in each number of the AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1879. I have 
tried to give you articles of practical 
value, and those that would be of use to 
you. How I have succeeded is best 
known to yourselves. I now say good- 
bye for 1879, and na if Providence 


| spares my life and health, to again write 


12 articles for the good old AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL for 1880. 
Borodino, N. Y., Nov., 1879. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


The Sting of the Worker Bee. 
PROF. A. J. COOK, 


The worker bees possess an organ of 
defense, which they are quick to use. 
if occasion demands. This organ is 
straight, not curved as is the sting of the 
The poison, which is emitted in 


old age more than they did years ago?” | stinging and which causes the severe 


I can tell you what.I think the reason 
is; it is this: Our timber land has 
been so cleared off to meet the demand 
for nice houses and costly furniture, that 
the wind sweeps the country almost un- 
obstructed, making the State of New 
York nearly as bleak as the western 
prairies. This causes two things: Ist. 
A greater amount of food to be con- 
sumed to keep the desired temperature ; 
2d. We have many days when it is warm 
enough for bees to fly, that the high 


winds prevent, while, if in a sheltered | 


nook, with a wind-break 100 feet high, 
they could fly nicely, and we go to bed 
at night feeling that the bees are in fine 
condition to stand another cold pull, in- 
stead of knowing that the bees must 
perish if a warm day does not soon 
come without wind. We had two days 
last winter, prior to the 10th of March, 
that bees could have flown nicely had it 
not been for the wind. To illustrate, 
when friend Betsinger lived at Marcel- 


| correctly, styled t 


| —-y is an acid fluid, which is secreted 


yy a double gland, and stored in a mus- 
cular sack (fig. c), which is about the 
size of aflax-seed. This sack is connect- 
ed by a tube (fig. m) with the reservoir 
of the sting. The sting isatriple organ 
consisting of three sharp hollow spears, 
which are very smooth and of exquisite 
polish. If we magnify the most beau- 
tifully wrought steel instrument, it looks 
rough and unfinished; while the parts 
of the sting, however highly magnified, 
are smooth and perfect. The true rela- 
tion of the three parts of the sting was 
accurately described by Mr. J. R. Bled- 
soe, in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
vol. 6, p. 29. The action in stinging and 
the method of extruding the poison is 
well described in a beautifully illustra- 
ted article by Mr. J. D. Hyatt, in Vol. I, 
No. 1, of ‘“‘ American Quarterly Micro- 
scopical Journal.” The larger of the 
three awls (fig. 4), usually, though in- 

1e sheath, has a large 





cylindrical reservoir at its base (fig. s) 
which is entirely shut off from the ‘hol- 
low (fig. h) in the more slender part of 
the awl, which latter serves no purpose, 
except to give strength and lightness. 
The reservoir connects at its base 
with the poison sack, and below by aslit 
with the opening (fig. n) made by the 
approximation of the three awls. 
he other two awls (fig. b, b, b) which 
we will call lancets, are also hollow (fig. 
i,i). They are barbed (fig. u,u,w) much 
like a fish-hook, except that there ave 
eight or ten barbs instead of one. Five 
of the barbs are large and strong. 





Sting with Lancets drawn one side, cross-section of | 


Sting and a Lancet, much magnified. 


e— Poison sack. 

m—Tube from sack to res- 
ervoir. 

s— Reservoir. 

a—Awl. 

b, b—Lancets. 

e, e—Valves. 


in lancet. 
u, u—Barbs. 
h—Hollow in awl. 
i, i—Hollows in lancets. 
t, t—Ridges in awl. 
t—Groove in lancet. 


These barbs catch hold and cause the 
extraction of the sting when the organ 
is used. Near the base of each lancet 
is a beautiful valvular organ (fig. e, e). 


The hollow inside the lancets (fig. i, 7), | 


unlike that of the awl,is useful. It 


opens anteriorly in front of the first six | 


barbs (fig. 0, 0), as shown by Mr. Hyatt, 
and posteriorly just back of the valves 
into the central tube (fig. n), and through 
it into the reservoir (fig. s). The poison 
then can pass either through the hollow 
lancets (fig. i, i) or through the central 
tube (fig. n), between the three spears. 
The lancets are held to the central 





0,o—Openings from hollow 





vyiece by projections (fig. t, t) from the 
atter, which fit into corresponding 
grooves (tig. t’?) of the lancets. In the 
figure the lancets are moved one side 
to show the barbs and the valves. Nor- 
mally they are held close together, and 
thus form the tube (fig. n). 

The parts of the sting are moved by 
muscles connecting the bases of the 
parts and extending from the parts to 
the large chitinous supports (fig. d). 
The fact that muscles connect the va- 
rious parts, and the muscular character 
of the sack, explain how a sting may 
act, even after the bee is apparently life- 
less, or what is even more wonderful, 
after it has been extracted from the 
bee. The barbs hold one lancet asa ful- 
crum for the other, and so long as the 
muscles are excitable, so long is a thrust 
possible. Thus I have known a bee dead 
for hours to sting. A wasp, dead more 
than a day, with the abdomen cut off, 
made a painful thrust, and stings ex- 
tracted for several minutes could still 
bring tears by their entering the flesh. 

In stinging, the aw] first pierces, then 
the lancets follow. Asthe lancets push 
in,the valves close the central tube,when 
the poison is driven through the lancets 
themselves and comes out by the open- 
ings near the barbs (fig. 0,0). The drop 
of poison which we see on the sting 
when the bee is slightly irritated,.as by 
jarring the hive ona cold day, is pushed 
through the central opening by the mus- 
cular contraction of the sack attendant 
upon the elevation of the abdomen, and 
extrusion of the sting. 

Darwin suggests that bees and wasps 
may have been developed from saw-flies, 
and that the barbs on the sting are the 
old-time saws, transformed into barbs. 


For the American Bee Journal, 
A Good Bee Country. 


W. P. Johnson, of Baldwin, Pa., in- 





| quires through the JoURNAL for a good 
| location to establish an apiary;, “a 
| location where there is no doubt of the 


existence of large surplus honey crop.” 
Plenty of bee pasture at all seasons of 
the year fit for bees to work, I presume 
he means. A great many persons would 
like to find such a location, no doubt. 
California, with its nervous climate, is 
left out of the question. I have studied 
this subject considerably, making use 
of every source of information come- 
at-able, and have reached the conclu- 
sion that among the Blue-ridge Moun- 
tains, ranging from Virginia to the 
southern boundary of North Carolina, 
is one of the most desirable bee coun- 
tries in the United States, California 
not excepted. It is either a surfeit ora 














famine with California. The climate 
of that country may with propriety be 
termed erratic. One year the abun- 
dance of honey cannot be handled. The 
next year, there is not enough to keep 
the bees from starving. 

The best evidence that the Blue-ridge 
country is an unfailing honey country, 
is found in the fact that the primitive 
farmers of that region generally keep 
bees ; keep them in sections of hollow 
logs, rough boxes, and in the crudest 
and rudest manner, and yet many of 
them have from 50 to 100 colonies. 

The latitude of North Carolina in- 
sures short winters. In the valleys and 
on the plateaus, vegetation is seldom, if 
ever, parched by drouth, the numerous 
mountain peaks condensing the vapor 


| 
| 


wafted from the Atlantic, and showers | 


which are distributed through the entire 
spring and summer, keep plants always 
green and blooming. The forests are 
full of the best honey yielding trees and 
shrubs; white clover springs up on 
every foot of ground that isnot usurped 
by trees or immediately under cultiva- 
tion; buckwheat is one of the staple 
crops of the farms; and in some sec- 
tions fruit blossoms afford rich forage 
for bees in the spring. Travelers say 
that it is admirably adapted to bees. 

In describing the country known as 
high-lands, situated in Macon county, 
Southwestern North Carolina, Messrs. 
Kelsey & Hutchinson say, in their 
pamphlet: ‘‘ The honey produced is of 
the very best quality, excellent in color, 
and even where kept in rough boxes or 
hollow tree-trunks, and with little or no 
attention, except to rob the hive two or 
three times a year, bees succeed admir- 
ably. Bee-keepers will recognize in the 
list of trees and shrubs many which 
furnish honey, and white clover is so 
abundant, wherever the timber is 
cleared away, that bees may always be 
kept with profit.” 

rof. Richard Owen, M.D., State 
Geologist of Indiana, in his account of 
a visit to this mountain region of North 
Carolina, says: ‘‘ From some cause or 





For the American Bee Journal 
The National Apiary. 


W. WILLIAMSON. 





I have read with pleasure, and I hope 
profit, the proceedings of the National 
Convention, lastmonth. I find but one 
unkind remark in the whole proceed- 
ings and that seems to be directed par- 
ticularly to me, by Mr. Heddon; who 
remarked after the reading of my short 
essay: ‘*I am decidedly in favor of the 
project and would at once nominate 
myself for superintendent, witha salary 
of $2.500 per year; would be willing to 
guarantee there would be no honey 
raised; it should be located at Pe- 
toskey.”’ 

When I wrote my essay I knew it 


| would not be popular, as it evidently 
| appeared to be in opposition to private 


| 


enterprise. Mr. Heddon seems to have 
thought that it was intended as a private 


| enterprise of mine, or that I expected to 


derive some pecuniary benefit from it, 
if put into operation ; this thought was, 


| and is as far from me, as the stars of 


heaven fromearth. Because I happened 


| to suggest a location, he seems to think 


| Williamson. 


other, bees seem to thrive remarkably | 


well, and to be great favorites in this 
part of North Carolina. We saw at one 
farm about 75 colonies, and heard of 
one farmer who owned over 100 bee- 
hives, ‘bee-gums,’ as the hive is usually 
part of a hollow-tree.”’ 

The topography, the metoric condi- 
tion of climate—the elevation lifting it 
above intense summer heats—the lati- 
tude of 35° insuring short, mild winters, 
and the flora of the region of the Blue- 
ridge, all seem to combine to make the 
best bee country, taking one year with 
another, in the United States. E. 








I had a view of doing all hesuggests he 
would do himself. 

In answer thereto, I will say, that if 
any one were to fill the bill as itemized 
in my essay, and add a thousand acres 
of the land spoken of, with a fine resi- 
dence worth as much as the whole, and 
compel me to live in the backwoods of 
Kentucky or Tennessee, or any other 
backwoods, I would not accept it asa 
gift. My professional business keeps 
me fully employed, and more profitably 
than any ‘bee business”? has ever 
proven to me, orever will, perhaps ; and 
no such enterprise would induce me to 
quit it. 

Lexington, Ky., Nov. 11, 1879. 

[We donotthink Mr. Heddon had the 
slightest idea of referring to Mr. 
It was one of his playful 
expressions, alluding to his little Para- 
dise—Petoskey.—ED. ] 





ERRATA.—In the surplus honey re- 
ports given atthe National Convention 
mine should read 17,000 lbs. instead of 
7,000; it was about half and half comb 
and extracted ; 7,000 lbs. would not pay 
expenses, say nothing about interest on 
capital, or pay for my own time. 

On page 516, third line from bottom 
of last column is an error. I said that 
the report of English prices were 124 
cents for comb and 7 to 8 cents for 
extracted. JAMES HEDDON. 














For the American Bee Journal, 
My Plan for Wintering Bees. 


DR. J. W. GREENE. 





I do not know that I have anything 
new on the subject; still, my mite of 


sum total—that we all need. During 


the years 1877 and 1878, I gave my | 


assistant a per cent. of the honey and 
increase of my apiary for his services. 





| 
| 


Late last fall after ‘‘ equalizing” the | 


colonies, we divided by lot, so that the 
division was as impartial as it could 
possible be. When winter set in I 
packed my share in prairie hay against 
the east side of a tight, high, board 
fence, and he ‘‘ let his alone” on their 
summer stands. Nearly all of his be- 
came more or less diseased and but a 
single one of mine. He lost 11 out of 
25 during the winter and spring, while 
I lost but 1 out of 37. 

Bear in mind, now, these bees were 
all the same kind, in the same kind of 
hives, in the same condition, and in the 
same apiary. The hives were all of 
the moditied Langstroth pattern, with 
frames only 8inches deep. The man- 
ner of preparation and packing was 
simple. I first made winter passages 
by running a bayonet-shaped hickory 


experience may add something to the | etables of all kinds. 


stick through the hive, comb, bees and | 


all from one side to the other, quickly 
and easily done. Then I took a 2x4 
scantling and set it on edge against the 
fence; then took another one and laid 
it down flatwise 18 inches in front of 
the first one. Then tramped prairie 
hay down tightly between them; then 
set my hives close together on this hay 
and these scantling; then packed hay 
between the hives, and between the 
fence and the hives astightly as I could 
with a blunt end of a heavy hand-spike ; 
then packed a second tier on the first, 
placing the bottom-board of the second 
tier directly on the thin honey board of 
the first tier. I packed them in this 


way three tiers deep, as tightly in hay | 


as it could be done, leaving the full 
front of every hive exposed. 


cepting the main lower front entrance, 
and in some cases only one third of that. 
They had no mats nor quilts about 
them, and not a bit of upward venti- 
lation. I have tried every plan of win- 


tering that I have heard of, and this has * 


at least in one instance, beat all the 
rest, decidedly. 

I forgot to state that after packing 
the bees I covered the whole so as to 
keep hay and hives dry. I shall winter 
again on the same pian this year. I 


pose The bees | 
were allowed no ventilation at all, ex- | 


also successfully wintered a number of | are great quantities of it within bee 


weak nucleus colonies, of three and 
four frames each, in one room of my 
dental office. 

This has been the poorest season in 
the last twelve, in this part of the 


country, for bees; and yet we have 
abundant crops of fruit, grain and veg- 
It is a mystery. 

Chillicothe, Mo., Oct. 4, 1879. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee Items from Mississippi. 








OSCAR F. BLEDSOE. 





I have been keeping a few colonies of 
bees for several years past, so as by 
practical experience in connection with 
reading, to learn bee-culture and also 
to demonstrate to myself whether or 
not in this locality bee-culture can be 
made pecuniarily profitable. I am en- 
couraged to believe from the facts in 
my own case, that the latter point can 
be demonstrated in the affirmative. I 
commenced the present season with 1 
colony of Italians (obtained last year as 
a nucleus) and 11 colonies of blacks; 
25in all. In addition to a quantity of 
brood to make nuclei and one large 
natural swarm, the original Italian 
ape has given something over 100 
lbs. of comb honey. 

I think it may be safely asserted that 
a good colony of Italian bees, except in 
a year of total failure, yield from 50 to 
200 lbs. of honey, besides enough to 
winter on. Of course they should be in 
a good hive, and be properly managed. 
The Italians being virtually moth proof, 
the only draw back to successful bee- 
culture here is removed. A swarm put 
in a good hive is a fixture. There is no 
necessity for removal or labored pre- 
paration for winter. Only occasional 
attention is needed, except in time of 
swarming and harvest. 

The main — is of course the honey 
resources, which areabundant. Pollen 
is gathered every month except Nov. 
and Dec. There are a succession of 
flowers commencing with willow and 
red-bud, followed by fruit blooms, 
clover, poplar,and many others. There 
are two plants that excel all others in 
this locality and I will mention them 
ey - The first is what is called 
by some the swamp woodbine. It grows 
in rich bottoms, covers all small growth 
in its reach and often climbs to the top 
of the tall gums, throwing out its 
graceful festoons of white flowers from 
the outer branches. It blooms durin 
July—the yield being most abundan 
about the middle of themonth. There 


range of my apiary—enough I suppose 
for 500 colonies. ‘he honey is of a 
beautiful light color and of delicious 
fiavor. 

The other plant commences to bloom 
on the first of August,and is commonly 
called “‘ August flower” and ‘“ bitter- 
weed.” It is a species of chamomile. 
I think it was introduced here in 1869- 
70, with the Canada thistle, by the hay 
fed to horses in the barracks of the 
federal troops. I notice that it is 
spreading in the country around and as 
yet has well defined limits. It occupies 
all the commons—every spot at all fer- 
tile—and yields abundant honey of 
golden color, all through ‘August to 
about Sept. 20. The objection to it is, 
that the honey is bitter and of course 
not salable. The apiarist would have 
to utilize it for winter stores, comb- 
building, making nuclei, &e. 

After August flowers we have golden 
rod, asters. the butterfly weed, &c. My 
bees are still gathering pollen and small 
quantities of honey. 

But all sources of honey amount to 
nothing unless the bee-keeper adopts a 

roper uniform system and a proper 
live. I commenced with a regular 


Langstroth hive, but came to the con- 


clusion that there was too much floor 
room to allow the bees to defend them- 
selves to the best advantage against the 
moth and other enemies; that being 
longer from front to rear,than from 
side to side, was an objection, especially 
with reference to preserving heat in 
winter, that a hive should be of sucha 
size as to necessitate a second story for 
winter and summer in order to allow 
upward storage,and to Jet pent up heat 
and corrupt air pass up. Moreover a 
long frame is disadvantageous in mak- 
ing nuclei and swarms, getting straight 
combs, handling. &c. With these 
views I shortened the Langstroth frame 
and except for nuclei, use a second 
story. The first story is a_ perfect 
square 916 inches high, the — of the 
frames being exactly even with the top 
of the sides; the second story projects 
beyond the first story to the right and 
left. The wings of the second story 
are, however, cut off from access to the 
bees by division boards until they need 
this extra room. ‘There are in first 
story 1,450 cubic inches—in the entire 
hive about 4.000 cubicinches. A swarm 
is hived in the first story,a cloth pre- 
vents access to the second story. As 
soon as the bees have filled the first 
story,the combs are examined and all 
drone comb removed. They are then 
allowed access to the second story. 
division boards preventing them from 
occupying the wings. When they be- 





come crowded the division boards are 
removed, the combs spread apart and 
empty frames or combs put in. They 
work with a rush to fill these empty 
frames. The first story is never diss 
turbed as a rule, no honey, at least, is 
ever taken from it and it is only looked 
into only for purposes of artificial 
swarming. All manipulations, removal 
of honey, &c., are confined to the upper 
story. I think it highly advantageous 
to the bees to leave a_ portion of 
their domain entirely undisturbed. 
They work with more energy. My first 
story being small, no loss is suffered 
from this course. When full the entire 
hive holds 25 frames. The greater part 
of my Italians are in these hives with 
25 frames and I will let them remain 
just as they are all winter. They have 
more stores than are necessary, but 
that is an advantage. Bees are not 
gormands. 

By the above plan I think the wants, 
necessities and aspirations of a colony 
of bees with reference to this climate 
are satisfactoy and that with the proper 
attention, every drop of honey they can 
possibly gather will be obtained. 

Grenada, Miss., Oct. 10, 1879. 


oo oo 


For the American Bee Journal, 


To find a Black Queen in 3 Minutes. 


CO. W. TAYLOR. 

T allow myself 3 or 4 minutes to hunt 
up a black queen at this season of the 
year, after the honey season is entirely 
over. I have but 3 frames to examine, 
and can frequently lift up the frame 
she is on, at the first attempt. Todo 
this, the hive must be prepared before- 
hand. I first lift the honey-board and 
if there has been a space of more than 
5-16 allowed between the board and the 
top of the frames, it will be filled with 
comb and honey; I then prop up the 
honey-board about 3 or 4 inches, and 


| close the hive until the bees have cleaned 


off the honey. As soon as this is done, 
I carry away the honey-board out of 
sight of the bees, and have a clean one 
ready to take its place. I now clean 
off the tops of the frames, and cut out 


| the fastenings between the frames, col- 
| leeting carefully all the pieces of wax 


and putting them out of sight. I then 
loosen all the frames, and draw over 
toward the cool side of the hive all the 
frames but 3. on one of which the queen 
is to be found. In drawing them over 
I arrange them so closely that a bee 
can just pass between them, this will 
leave a space of over 1 inch between 
the main body of frames, and the 3 that 








are on the warm side of the hive. In 
arranging the frames 


I make two operations of it. 


are now ready to be fed. I use a very 


small feeder, preferring one holding | 
not more than a gill, as the feeding | 
I place this | 


must not be overdone. 
feeder exactly over the center of the 
middle frame of the three, and feed 


regularly every night or morning, and | 


on that middle frame the queen will 
commence laying and can easily be 
found, especially after the eggs begin 
to hatch. I have fed in this way in the 


evening and found the queen laying | 


prolifically the next day. 
Oakford, Pa., Oct. 1, 1879. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Items from North Carolina. 


R. C. TAYLOR. 


Many of my friends, who keep bees 


are adopting the Langstroth hive. 


Many also have bought Italian queens, | 
and think the bees are so far ahead of | 
blacks, that there will not be a black 


bee in 40 miles of us, in a year or two. 
BEES CARRYING CANDY OUT OF HIVES. 


About one month ago, a gentleman of | 


our town, Mr. Davis, told me that he 
intended to destroy several colonies of 
black bees he had, in order to start in 
the spring with none but pure Italians. 
I begged for the little fellows to be 


spared, and he told me that if I would | 


drive them out of the box-hives, I could 
have them. I did it at once, and as I 


had any number of queens, several of 
which was tested, I at once mixed two | 


of his colonies, destroyed the black 
queens, and sprinkled all, even the new 


tested Italian queen with peppermint | 


syrup, shook them lively in the box 
and emptied in front of hive. 


The queens were received in good | 


order, and fearing they needed help, I 


gave each colony one frame of nice 

Honey was | 
not coming in to amount to anything, | 
yet the bees commenced picking that | 


pure coffee A sugar candy. 


candy out, and are at it even yet. 


I took out one frame, and gave it to | 


a colony of pure Italians, and they 
seemed to understand that it meant 
business and cost 10 cents per pound, 
and was too good to waste; they car- 
ried it into their cells lively, not taking 
one particle outside of the hive! 


EXPERIMENTING. 


One colony of bees was devoted to 
the above heading. I swarmed them 


in this way, 
should it take more than 4 or 5 minutes | 
The bees | 





artificially through the year, makin 

nine good colonies (all have plenty o 
stores for winter) and taking 25 tbs 
of honey from the parent colony. I 
used foundation of course, and got the 
surplus in 1-lb. boxes. The season 
here upon the whole, has been very 
00r and but little surplus was stored. 
Juring the early fall, honey came in for 
a few days tolerably fast—even causing 
many toswarm. Very little swarming 
in the early spring, the usual time in 
this latitude. 


HONEY MARKET. 


Our home market has been very dull, 
honey in many instances selling in comb 
for 15e. per pound. Mr. Bloom, I see 
by last month’s issue of JouURNAL, sold, 
so he says, 150 4-lb. boxes at $1.00 each. 
My friend G. H. Lamb, of Wilmington, 
sold his in 1-lb. boxes, at 25and 30 cents 
per pound, and thought he was doing 
poorly ! 

I think extracted honey would pay 
here better than comb. I think per- 
haps I shall purchase an extractor 
next season, and see how it will ** pan 
out.” 

WINTERING BEES—FOUL-BROOD. 


Have never heard of a colony dying 
through the winter here, but have seen 
them ‘“ pretty low” from starvation 
during the spring. 

Our bee-keepers never have seen a 
case of foul-brood—many never heard 
of it. 

Wilmington, N.C., Nov. 1, 1879. 


ee 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Comb vs. Extracted Honey. 
LOUISIANIAN, 


I have been a subscriber to your 
JOURNAL for two years and have found 
everything I could wish for in it,except 
a comparison of the profits of comb 


and extracted honey. Down here we 
raise extracted honey almost entirely; 
in fact I don’t know of an apiary that 
is devoted to comb honey. What I 
would like to have compared,is: How 
many more pounds of extracted hone 
can be gotten from a hive than com 
honey, and whether the higher price 
paid for comb honey will make up for 
the greater amount produced by ex- 
tracting. 

Then when one has no home market 
cannot the extracted honey be shipped 
for much less cost than the comb? I 
| mine in 40 gal. barrels, or 480 Ibs. 
and get it to the merchant in New Or- 
leans for about $1.00; the barrels cost 
$1.60 each, and can be bought within a 





mile or so from home. I would like to 
hear from some one who raises both, 
the costs of selling and producing each 
kind. The year 1879 has been the 
worst year ever known in Louisiana, 
colonies not averaging more than one 
gallon each of surplus. 

[We have no doubt but that so much 
more of extracted honey than of comb 
honey can be produced to pay the pro- 
ducer better, especially if he is sure of 
a market for it. As to the exactcost of 
production, we would like to hear from 
those who have made it a study.—ED.] 


——_- 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Spring Dwindling. 
N. H. BROWN. 


In my communication published in 
the August number, I promised to give 
what I thought was the cause and cure 
of spring dwindling. This trouble, un- 
doubtedly, has its orgin in a variety of 
causes, such as the long confinement 
during the winter months, which en- 
feebles the insect, and this, added to 
the sudden changes of temperature 
incident to early spring, Causes a great 
waste of their numbers; and then, bad 
honey, lack of pollen, queenlessness, 
and a variety of other incidents, may 
cause a diminution of numbers; but 
none of these causes can account for 
the wholesale loss reported by some bee- 
keepers in the periodicals and conven- 
tions, for in most of the above cases a 
fertile queen and good flow of honey in 
the flowers will soon cure the evil. 

It is note worthy that in all cases of 
serious loss complained of in the dis- 
cussions on this question, that the bees 
have been wintered either in the cellar 
or some place requiring their removal 
from their summer stands. In fact, 
some very respectable authorities have 
traced the cause of the trouble to in- 
door wintering. I believe this gives a 
clew to the cause of the trouble, not asa 
necessary consequence of housing, but 
indirectly. ; 

It happens in this way; the bee- 
keeper some cold day proceeds to take 
in his bees and store them in the cellar 
or house. Not knowing or disregarding 
the instincts of the insect, he fails to 
properly mark his hives and stands, so 
as to return them when spring comes to 
their proper location, the result is that 
when they are put out for a fly, proba- 
bly 4 out of 5 are not at home, and when 
they attempt to return they go direct to 
their old location ; which being occupied 
by strangers, they are either driven out 





to wander about and perish, or are 
slaughtered at the entrance. 

Last February I put my bees out for 
a fly on a warm day; one of them I 
placed in a new location, thinking to 
establish them there ; but in 15 minutes 
one half of the bees from that hive 
were circling about their old location 
utterly lost, and would undoubtedly 
have perished had I not returned the 
hive there. Another hive was accident- 
ally faced the opposite direction from 
that occupied the previoussummer. An 
hour or two afterwards, while going by, 
I observed as many as a pint of bees on 
the side opposite, vainly trying to effect 
an entrance. 

When I remove my bees to the cellar, 
I number each hive on the front side, 
placing the same number on the front 
side of the cap; the hive is then re- 
moved and the cap taken off and placed 
on the stand, the numbered side where 
the entrance should be. Consequently, 
when the bees are put out for a fly or 
permanently placed on their summer- 
stands, there need be no mistake about 
the exact location of each colony; and 
should any one make such a mistake, 
either when putting out for a fly or per- 
manently, they may be assured they 
will have a bad case of “spring dwind- 
ling.” 

Apiculture is a decided failure in this 
section this year. I took 45 lbs. of ex- 
tracted honey—no box honey; have 42 
colonies, out of 483 wintered. The only 
one wintered out-doors, after a vain 
struggle for existence, succumbed in 
September. Eight out of the 42 will 
winter without feeding ; 6 of these ‘are 
pure Italians, and 2 hybrids; 3 of these 
six Italians furnished the 45 lbs. of 
honey. All the rest, except 2 queen- 
breeders are either blacks, hybrids, or 
Italianzed in June of this year; conse- 
quently too late to assert their qualities 
this season. Who says black or hybrid 
bees are best ? 

Plainview, Ill., Oct. 6, 1879. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Queens Duplicating Themselves. 


J. WH. MARTIN. 


We wish to inform Mr. A. F. Moon, 
that if he will ae tee 


as given on page 400 AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, until next spring, we will 
send a queen to Prof. Cook, that will 
duplicate herself every time. I have 
had two queens this summer that have 
produced queen daughters that were 
uniformly as light-colored and marked 
just like the mother. I will not say 





that they would bear a microscopic ex- 
amination, for I never looked at them 
so closely ; but looking at them as we 
ordinarily look at a queen, I could see 
no difference and I reared several 
queens from each of them. These 
queens I received from Mr. Henry Alley. 

It was well along in September when 
I saw Mr. Moon’s article, and I thought 
it was rather late in the season to apply, 
as we find it quite difficult to rear 
queens here in October. If he will 
make his offer earlier in the season, we 
will try and accommodate him, for we 
know we have such queens; and fur- 
thermore a daughter of one of these 
queens has this fall reared three exact 
duplicates of herself, (i.e.) examined 


ordinarily, not microscopically. 
Hartford, N. Y., Oct. 9, 1879, 





For the American Bee Journal. 
How to Secure the Largest Income. 
DR. C. C. MILLER. 


Of a given number of bee-keepers 
only a small number can pursue special- 
ties. All cannot publish bee papers, 
manufacture supplies, or rear queens, 
and make a living at it. I have given 
up all other business and devote my 
entire time to the apiary. I have no 
patent hive to sell, neither bees nor 
queens, nor any thing but the one item, 
honey. Asa representative, therefore, 
of the mass of bee-keepers, I ask the 
question, how to secure the largest in- 
come ? not because I think I can answer 
it, but because I honestly and anxiously 
desire light upon it, such as may be 
brought out by discussion. I am well 
aware that the question is a very com- 
prehensive one,and may really embrace 
the entire subject of bee-keeping: but 
aside from the topics discussed in the 
books, there are several points upon 
which light may be thrown by the ex- 
perience of the veterans in the business. 
Some of these points I may be allowed 
to suggest: Prominently comes up the 
question, ‘‘Shall I devote my entire 
time to the apiary, or shall I attend to 
some other business in connection there- 
with ?” For many years I kept a few 
bees, devoting part of my leisure time 
thereto, and found it very pleasant, but 
after the number of colonies increased 
to 100 or 200 it was not so satisfactory, 
and for the last year or two I have given 
up all other business to soive the prob- 
lem whether my bees would furnish me 
with bread and butter—a problem not 
yet fully solved. 

Mr. Palmer, I suppose, will tell us to 
raise small fruits, and possibly that 
may work well in connection with 


apiarian pursuits; but my experience 
with a few acres makes me afraid that 
gathering the crop would come just at 
the bee-keeper’s busiest time. 


Mr. Gastman will tell us to teach, but 
the man who spends 9 or 10 months of 
the year in the school-room, unless he 
has a constitution of iron, has no busi- 
ness with more than enough bees to 
serve asa recreation. Whilst inclined 
to the opinion that apistical pursuits 
had better be followed singly, the ques- 
tion is an open one and I am ready for 
light. 

Is there any limit to which increase of 
colonies can be profitably carried ? 

What is the limit of colonies in one 
apiary ? 

Shall I attempt to keep more than one 
apiary ? 

The general teaching has been that 
about 100 colonies are enough for one 
location. Undoubtedly the pasturage 
has much or all to do with this question. 
I have some 200 colonies in my apiary, 
and I am really uncertain whether less 
would be better or whether double the 
number could not find enough pasturage 
on the same ground. 

Will it pay to raise crops especially 
for honey ? 

I have sowed a good many pounds of 
alsike, with poor results so far; but the 
seasons may have been unfavorable for 
growth. I am of the opinion that if I 
had this year sowed several acres of 
buckwheat I should have been the 
gainer by it, for although buckwheat 
honey brings a low price, it comes ata 
time when it can be laid up for winter 
stores, and if any surplus is taken it is 
so much clear gain; provided, no other 
plants are yielding honey at the same 
time. Melilot, éatnip, &c., have their 
advocates ; but can any one, from actual 
experiment, give us proof that either of 
these can be profitably planted by the 
acre. 

Passing by the questions as _ to 
whether honey shall be in the comb or 
extracted, foundation used or not, and 
if used, whether only for starters or full 
size of surplus box, I come to the im- 
portant and somewhat perplexing mat- 
ter as to the disposal of the honey. 
Much good advice has been given as to 
developing the home market to which I 
give a hearty assent, but I am sure it is 
not to the interest of every large pro- 
ducer to depend entirely upon his home 
market. So long as I can get nearly or 
quite double as much for my honey in 
New York or Chicago as I can in the 
markets near home, I shall not spend 
much time in the business of develop- 
ment. I believe it is to the interest of 
bee-keepers that honey shall become a 





staple article, so that there shall be 
some uniformity of price in different 
places and not, as I have known the 
present year, honey sold at 10c. per 
pound in one town and at 20c. in another 
town 12 miles distant. Probably in 
time this matter will regulate itself, but 
a little concert of action may hasten it. 

It is only recently that honey is found 
quoted in the market reports, but it is 
now considered of consequence enough 
to secure a regular quotation in some of 
the leading daily papers. I am of the 
opinion, however, that the quotations 
generally given are not in the interest 
of those who produce the honey, their 
tendency being to ‘‘ bear” the market. 
We should at least look for reliable 
quotations in our own bee publications, 
but they are just about as unreliable as 
the dailies and weeklies. Last fall I 
made a somewhat careful canvass of 
the commission houses and other places 
where honey was sold: at wholesale in 
Chicago, on South Water street, and 
vicinity. I think I omitted no place in 
that locality where honey was sold, and 
at a rough guess I should say I found 
honey at about 40 places and the poorest 
comb honey I found could not be bought 
as low as the highest prices quoted for 
the best comb honey. This spring I 


sent to a commission house in Chicago, 
the culls of my honey, none of it first- 
class, which was sold for something 
over 14c. per pound, and at the same 
time the Chicago papers, the ‘‘ old reli- 


able” A. B. J. included, were quoting 
‘* white clover in single-comb boxes, 10 
to 12c.”” Looking at the last quotation 
in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Sept. 
number, I find single-comb, white, 10 to 
12¢c., and at the same time commission 
men were reporting sales at 16 to 18¢e. 
One of the troubles, about our smalier 
markets particularly, is that many 
who raise only a few pounds of honey 
take it to the nearest market and sell 
for whatever is offered, without any 
knowledge whatever of what they 
ought to receive, and even if they do 
look at the quotations, they will sell 
much below the real market. Within 
12 miles of my home I saw white clover 
honey, this year’s crop, in prize boxes, 
which the grocer had bought at 10c. per 
pound of aman who makes a business 
of raising honey, and the last I knew 
had over a hundred colonies of bees, 
and he takes the bee periodicals, too. I 
believe he had sold all his white honey 
at that price. 

Another trouble is the large number 
of houses at which honey is sold in our 
cities. Most of them know little about 
honey, and a really nice article will be 


The producer should know something 
about the actual state of the market 
and when he makes a shipment should 
send instructions not to sell below a cer- 
tain price, unless he has perfect confi- 
dence that the consignee is fully posted 
and will get full value. Is it not better 
to ship to a house which makes a 
specialty, if not a sole business, of sell- 
ing honey ? 


If the National Convention will in- 
fluence the Chicago papers to give us 
reliable quotations of the honey market 
it will not have met in vain. 

Marengo, Lll., Oct. 1879. 

{ The above communication was writ- 
ten by Dr. Miller, as a contribution to 
the Essay Department of the National 
Convention, but by an oversight on his 
part, was not mailed till after the pub- 
lication of the November number of 
the JOURNAL. Referring to the want 
of reliability in the quotations of honey, 
as given by the daily and other papers, 
we can only express the. opinion that 
they must necessarily be nominal so 
long as there is not a recognized grade 
in quality,and uniformity in the style of 
preparation for market. Last spring, 
for several weeks, the daily papers of 
this city made no changes in their quo- 
tations for honey, as the article had be- 
come a drug on the market, and the 
demand was quite restricted. At that 
time we held several hundred pounds, 
for which we had in December, 1878, 
paid 13c. per lb., and which we found 
exceedingly difficult to sell at 10(@11e., 
even in smalllots. The lastof it (about 
1,000 lbs.) was sold in October at 10c. 
This honey was in excellent shape (2 Ib. 
prize boxes) but only medium in quality. 
It is possible, in some instances last 
spring, much higher figures were real- 
ized even for ‘‘ culls,” especially if the 
parties shipping had relatives or friends 
engaged in the commission business, or 
themselves thoroughly canvassed South 
Water street. And further, it does not 
necessarily follow, that among 40 houses 
we can buy honey at the highest figure 
they are paying. By referring to page 
342 AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, August 
number, it will be seen we advised bee- 
keepers to ‘‘make haste slowly” in 


sold for about the same as the poorest. | throwing their product upon the market. 





White clover honey was then quoted “ in 
slow demand at 12(@14c.,” and a consid- 
erable shipment would have been difli- 
cult of sale at much reduced figures. 
In September, a party having several 
hundred pounds of white clover honey, 
and unable to get an offer of more than 
lic., on South Water street, was about 
to close out on an offer of 12c. made by 
a Madison street grocer ; but, consult- 
ing with us, held to his honey till Octo- 
ber 21st, then accepted our offer of 15c., 
which was the highest bid he could get. 
We have at times found it difficult to 
sell honey at the published quotations ; 
and quite as often could not fill orders 
at those figures. That at a distance of 

2 miles from his town, Dr. Miller has 
seen white clover honey which had been 
bought by a grocer at 10c. per lb., is not 
without precedent; last spring white 
honey retailed on West Madison street, 
in this city, at 124c., while some commis- 
sion houses on South Water street were 
holding it at 15c., in job lots. 


We doubt whether the National Con- 
vention could ‘* influence the Chieago 
papers to give reliable quotations of the 
honey market; and we further doubt 
whether ‘‘ reliable quotations ” are pos- 
sible, until a sufficient number of com- 
mission houses, with ample means to 
handle all the crop, may make of honey 
a specialty. We seeno way to get “ re- 
liable quotations,” unless those quota- 
tions be made by the apiarists them- 
selves. To this end we made the fol- 
lowing suggestion in our ‘* Report of 
the Representative to Europe”: ‘*‘ We 
should agree upon a price that will pay 
for production and at the same time not 
retard consumption, and then all should 
be guided by this, and thus aid in estab- 
lishing a regular market price for honey, 
the same as is obtained for wheat, corn 
and oats.’’ When our Societies and Con- 
ventions have united the bee-keepers 
in one fraternal class, and that frater- 
nity works each for the other’s welfare, 
thereby advancing his own, then may 
we expect “reliable quotations,” for 
they will be based upon cost of produc- 
tion, and supply and demand.—ED.} 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keeping in Idaho. 


H. Z. BURKHART. 


Perhaps the readers of the JOURNAL 
would be pleased to know how the 
busy bee ‘“‘ improves each shining hour’’ 
out here in the sage-brush lands of 
Idaho. 

Upon my arrival last November, I 
learned that there was only one colony 
of bees in Southern Idaho, and these 
were black bees; they were hived in the 
attic of an out-door cellar, and [ am told 
they neither increase nor produce sur- 
plus honey. I learned, also, that a few 
years ago a good many bees were 
brought here, but from some cause un- 
known they all died. This discouraged 
subsequent attempts at bee-keeping un- 
til quite recently. 

Ilaving some experience with bees in 
the State of Lowa many years ago, I de- 
termined to “‘ try my luck” here in the 
spring. Accordingly, I wrote to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and had a strong col- 
ony of hybrids (I ordered Italians) for- 
warded by express, at a total cost of 
$27.25. They arrived in good condition 
April 17th, and that, too, after riding 
250 miles on a stage-coach. The fruit 
blossoms were just passing their best 
season, and the little toilers went to 
work with a right good will. Much to 
ny surprise, they swarmed on the 8th 
of May, and caught me with no hive 
ready. I put them into a box until the 
next day, when [ put them in a Lang- 
stroth hive. This colony gave off two 
swarms, June 17 and July 2d, so that I 
now have 4 strong colonies in fine con- 
dition for wintering. In addition to this 
increase, each colony has made some 
surplus honey, in all 109 lbs., mostly 
from the old hive. Five-pound boxes 
readily bring $3,00. I have sold to the 
amount of $31.25, and still have enough 
left for spring feeding, if it should be 
needed. There is nonatural forage, the 
supply chiefly coming from the numer- 
ous clover patches and from the vegeta- 
ble gardens and ranches. We have no 
rains in summer. All vegetation de- 
pends on irrigation, thus securing a con- 
stant flow of nectar. Thus far my 
prospects are good. The winters are 
not severe, but subject to frequent and 
rapid changes of temperature. I have 
packed each hive on its summer stand, 
after the manner described by Mr. 
Moore, of Byron, N. Y.,in his paper 
read at the National Convention last 
month, and confidently await their com- 
ing out in the spring. 

Boise City, Idaho, Nov. 10, 1879. 





Wonventions. 


Central Kentucky Convention. 


The fourth semi-annual convention of 
the Central Kentucky Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, took place in Lexington, on Tues- 
day, Oct. 7th. Convention called to order 
at 10 a.m., President H. C. Hersperger, of 
Jessamine, in the chair ; calling of roll dis- 
pensed with; treasurer’s report received 
and filed ; minutes of the last meeting read 
and approved. This being the regular time 
for election of officers, on motion of C. H. 
Bean, Sr., seconded by J. W. Egbert, it was 
unanimously resolved that the following 
present officers hold over until the first 
Tuesday, in May next. 


President—H. C. Hersperger, Jessamine Co. 

Secretary—W. Williamson, Lexington. 

‘Treasurer—J. M. Holman, Fayette Co. 

Vice Presidents—J. W. Rose, Fayette county; John 
F. Bean, Montgomery ; J. W. E 


cxbert, Mercer ; Thos. 
A. Hutchcraft, Bourbon ; Thos. 8. Williams, Wood- 


ford ; Dr. Jasper, Jessamine; W. B. Herring, Scott. 

The President said it is customary fora 
retiring President to deliver an address, but 
as by the resolution just passed, he would 
not be permitted to retire until the May 
meeting, he would promise his address then, 
for really he had neglected through a press 
of business and poor health to prepare any 
formal address. He said in fact I did not 
expect to be with you to-day. He arrived 
in the city yesterday, on his way to Balti- 
more, had friends in Cincinnati waiting for 
him, and telegraphed he would meet them 
Tuesday instead of Monday night. The 
Secretary had persuaded him to stay over 
and he had doneso. ‘* But my heart is more 
on my journey to the home of my youth.” 
He then said ‘‘ but in regard to bee-keeping 
I can only give you my experience for the 
past six years, as follows, giving the aver- 
age amount of honey per colony: In 1874, 
83 Ibs.; 1875, 60 Ibs.: 1876, 66 lbs.; 1877, 66 
Ibs.; 1878, 66 lbs.; 1879, 15 lbs.; total average 
per colony for 6 years 5914 lbs. Average 
price for 6 years 205-6c. per pound. Aver- 
age yield per colony $12 35-100c. This is 
more than we can do with sheep. Can we 
do as well with any other farm product ? 
In what other vocation can we make as 
much money considering the amount in- 
vested? True, this year the honey erop 
has been almost a failure, but some years 
our wheat, corn, and other crops fail, but do 
we stop? No we go on just as we should in 
bee-culture. 

On motion the President appointed acom- 
inittee to propose questions for general dis- 
cussion. The following were read and ap- 
proved : 

1. The best method of managing natural 
swarms. 

2. The best method of artificial swarming. 

3. Are drones from an unfertile queen 
capable of fertilizing queens? Or, are 
drones of fertile workers ? 

4. The best method of wintering ? 

5. The best spring management to pro- 
duce the greatest amount of honey. 

John F. Bean, of Montgomery, then read 





| the following essay, particularly for the 


benefit of farmers who keep bees, and not 
for the progressive bee-keepers, as no such 
warning is necessary : 


Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Thee years ago I determined to make bee- 
keeping a speciality, and have made it a 
careful study. I have carefully noted the 
wants of the bee-keeper, the ups anc downs, 


| the prevailing ignorance, and the wholesale 
| swindling by patent bee-hive men. 


I desire 
articularly to “— sy? attention to this 

ee-hive swindle. Fortwo or three years 
past, our country has been over-run by pat- 
ent bee-hive men. They have been among 
us like the western grasshopper, trying to 
devour everything in sight. The beginner 
and the ignorant have been duped by these 
wily tongue gentry, and hundreds of dollars 
have been taken from the country, for bee- 
hives and fixtures that were worthless. 

Kentucky is twenty-five years behind in 
bee-culture. Her pegs are many of them 
entirely ignorant of all the modern improve- 
ments, and here is where they are caught. 
Many of them are desirous of making an 
rey ne tance and in looking out for a hive 
to begin with, most invariably choose the 
most complicated. 

There is only one way to stop this swindle > 


| and overcome the prevailing ignorance. It 


is well known that where bee periodicals 
circulate, the patent vendor vacates; the two 
cannot live together. Let it be our aim to 
encourage their circulation. 1 do not wish 
to convey the ideathat 1 oppose patents. It 
is tothe swindlers I allude, men who are 
claiming patents where none exists. 

I might mention many things, but space 
forbids, I will simply say this, that every 
guod feature about the hive is free from 
patents; when the Langstroth patent ex- 
pired, and the patent on Clark’s Seout edge 
frame, the whole thing wentoverboard. All 
the patent features I have seen since then 
only lessens the value of the hive. A sim- 
ple box with movable frames to lift out at 
the top, with necessary arrangement for sur- 
plus honey, is the best hive. Remember 
success depends entirely upon you, not 
upon a hive; choose whatever frame you 
like, Langstroth, Quinby, American or Gal- 
lup, and never have but one size. Don’t 
allow anyone to persuade you to use the 
drop-bottom slide-frame back-door things 
with moth traps, draws and glass, you don’t 
want it; let it alone’ if you want to avoid 
trouble. 

I desire also to call your attention to the 
condition of the bees at this time. Having 
examined a great many colonies in different 
ete on of our county, | find many, — 
laps two-thirds) have not stores enough to 
last two months. I am satisfied half of the 


| bees in Kentucky will die this winter if not 
| fed. Now is the time for feeding. I would 


urge gentlemen from different counties to 
write a few bee notes urging bee-keepers 
to attend tothem at once. A few sugyges- 
tions in your county pager may save many 
bees. he failure of the honey crop 
throughout the United States this season and 
the mortality among the bees in the North 
and West last winter, combined with the 
losses that are sure to follow before spring, 





may lessen the number of colonies one- 
half. It may be two or three years before 
we again have such a honey crop as we had 
last year. The European demand is becom- 
ing greater every year. Taking these 
things in consideration, will it not be best 


for us to care well for our bees? Letitbethe | 


care of every one to get up their honey in 
the most desirable shape so that it will com- 


mand the best price ; by this we will build | 


up and not tear down our markets. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Convention called to order by the Presi- 


dent ; after a few passing remarks he re- | 


quested J. F. Bean, of Montgomery, to take 
the Chair. 


Managing Natural Swarms. 


Mr. Bagby said he was little troubled with 
that, as he always prevented swarming as 
much as possible ; but if they did swarm in 
the honey season, he would put them back 
into the old hive again and keepjlis colonies 


full and strong until fall, when it is an easy | 


matter to divide them and make as many 
colonies as desired. 

Mr. Dean said he had practiced Mr. Hers- 
perger’s plan, when he knew they were 
about to swarm he took a new hive and put 
it where the old one stands; take a few 
frames of brood, put it in a new hive, move 
the old one a short distance, and the bees 


returning will enter the new hive, feel con- | 


tented, and probably imagine they have 
actually swarmed and go right to work. 

J.R. Williamson said when bees swarm 
naturally it is sometimes difficult to get them 
to stay in a new hive, particularly when the 
scouts have ——- selected and deter- 
mined on a place to swarm to. 

Mr. Spurr, Jr., said he had been in the bee 
business several years, and he did not think 
or believe in the theory of bees sending out 
scouts to select a location. 

Mr. Bagby said that he firmly believed 
honey bees dosend out scouts, and has seen 
it demonstrated. 

J. R. Williamson said a good plan of satis- 
fying aswarm to stay in a new hive after 
swarming, which has proven almost infalli- 
ble, was to take a frame of brood from an 
old colony replacing it with frames of empty 
comb, or comb foundation ; put the frame 


of brood in the new hive; the bees will | 


rarely ever leave brood. 


Artificial Swarms. 

J. R. Williamson said a very successful 
plan is to take frames of brood from the 
colonies that are strongest or are about to 
swarm, replacing each with comb founda- 
tion, introduce a young and vigorous queen 
to each colony made, or have queen cells, 
remove the old hives if you choose, fumi- 


gate or smoke all colonies well during the | 


operation, and all will be well. 


Mr. Cunningham said he approved of this | 
plan, although he had not much experience | 
making artificial colonies ; generally lets his | 


bees swarm naturally, but did not believe 
that natural swarms are best. 


Mr. Herring said he was young in the 


business, but even in this r season he 
had taken 75 pounds of surplus honey from 
one colony ; had always made and built up 
weak colonies with comb foundation. 


Are drones from fertile workers or unfertile 
queens capable of fertilizing queens? 


Mr. Bagby said the cage of drones I hold 
in my hands are drones of a fertile worker. 
and it is a remarkable fact that she had 
chosen all the largest cells to lay in, and 
never laid an egg in worker comb until all 
other comb was filled. 

R. Williamson said he had never 
thoroughly tested the matter whether drones 
of a fertile worker are capable of fertilizing 
but it is his intention totest the matter, and 
_ no doubt of the results being satisfac- 

ory. 

Mr. Dean said it is impossible to test the 
matter, and rather ridiculed the whole pro- 
position. 

The Secretary said there is nothing impos- 
sible. Before telegraphy, steam, and hun- 
dreds of other wonderful inventions were 
discovered, the men that invented them 
were hooted at as lunatics, until the grand 
realizations were accomplished facts. We 
are all the instruments of a Supreme poo 

y 


| creatures subordinate to His will, and sure 


all will acknowledge nothing is impossible 
with God. 

Dr. Van Antwerp said he had not the 
least doubt but that drones of fertile work- 
ers were capable of fertilizing a queen, and 
would like to see the matter thoroughly 
tested. It would require great care to 
carry on the experiment ; it could only be 
satisfactorily proven where other drones are 
entirely absent. As he was told by agentle- 
man who keeps bees on Put-in-Bay Island 
(which is about three miles square) that all 
his bees were blacks, but they had un- 
doubtedly met some Italian drones. So that 
fertilization in confinement would be the 
most positive proof, and if he had control of 
a large ey ete! filled with beautiful 
flowers, he firmly believes he would prove 
the matter of fertilization in confinement to 
the satisfaction of all bee-keepers. 

The Secretary said the matter under dis- 
cussion is one of the utmost importance to 
every intelligent apiarist in the world, and 
the most important question that has ever 
been submitted for consideration before 
this Association. 

J. R. Williamson said he had under con- 
sideration for a long time a plan of fertiliza- 
tion of queens in confinement and had not 
the least doubt of its accomplishment. 

Mr. Bagby said the only experience of the 
kind he ever had, when fertilzation in con- 
finement was accomplished, was when once 
he had acrippled queen that could not fly, he 
got a crippled drone and put them together, 
the next time he went to see the queen she 
was fertilized, and the drone dead; he 
thought he had struck a bonanza, and 
crippled a lot more queens for the same 

urpose, but his hopes were ‘ blasted,” his 

ortune gone. 

Mr. Cunningham said he hoped Mr. W. 
would go on with his experiments, and 
wanted to see every encouragement extended 
to any person who would give time, labor 
and attention to try and discover anything 
of so much value to the bee-keeping 
interests. 


The best method of wintering bees? 
Mr. Bagby said he worked or managed 





over 400 colonies of bees, and in regard to 
the fatality among bees last winter, it was a 
very severe winter. His hives that were 
covered with snow eame through the win- 
ter in the best condition. Holes or winter 
passages ought to be cut in the combs, so 
that the bees could pass from one comb to 
another for feed, without having to pass 
either over top or bottom, when they are 
liable to be chilled, and never return to the 
cluster. He believes that ten colonies 
starve to death to one dying from any other 
cause ; and no matter what other protection 
is given them, never fail to have winter 
passages. 

J. F. Bean said that if quilts were put on 
top of frames, and leave room for bees to 
pass underneath, would answer instead of 
winter passages. 

Mr. Dean said he used chaff cushions on 
each side, on inside of hive, and one on top, 
which kept them warm all winter. He had 
lost half the colonies he had, but it was 
done through carelessness in fixing them in 
winter time ; he used frames of candy for 
food. 

W. B. Herring said he had left all his on 
summer stands and simply took old coffee 
sacks, put chaff in them, placed them on 
top of honey-boards, and he lost not one 
colony; all came through the winter safe, 
though some were rather weak. 

Mr. Bagby said that it is very important to 
have winter passages, as he has known 
plenty of colonies to die of starvation and 
still have plenty of honey in the hive. 

Mr. Egbert said he approved of both plans 
spoken of, but he thought the most impor- 
tant matter was to have young and vigorous 
queens, keep them laying as late in the fall 
as possible, and go into winter quarters 
with plenty of young bees. 

Mr. Williamson said he simply encased 
the Langstroth hive in a rough box, with an 
air space all around, which proved very 
satisfactory. 

Italianizing an Apiary. 

Mr. L. M. Green asked the best way to 
Italianize an apiary when surrounded by 
the black bees of his neighbors. 

The Secretary said the safest way was to 
Italianize all his neighbor’s bees, or rear 
Italian drones earlier than blacks appear. 

Mr. Bagby approved of the plan, or keep 
enough queens over winter to supply all 
colonies in the spring. 

Mr. Egbert asked which is the best kind 
of Italian bees ? Said he loved Italian bees, 
and half the good has not been told of them. 

The Secretary said leather-colored queens 
were general favorites here and in Italy 
both, at least among the most advanced 
apiarists ; they are good workers, vigorous 
and profitable, although a great many pur- 
chasers want the bright golden queens. 

J. R. Williamson said in rearing queens 
he had always noticed that in very warm 
weather the young queens will be brighter 
than in cool weather ; that the first queens 
hatched among a lot of cells, are generally 
the best and most vigorous queens. 

The Secretary said he had visited a large 
apiary this spring, and found all the best 
marked bees very small, and the hybrids 
large ; asked how long the queens had been 


used for breeding from without crossing ; 
they had not been crossed for years. The 
small bees were undoubtedly the result of 
in-and-in breeding. : ’ 
_ Mr. Bagby said to prevent in-and-in breed- 
ing, it is best to raise drones from one queen 
and queens from another, both of different 
stock. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That this Association appoint a com- 
mittee of three to enquire into the present State 
law (if any) as to its force in regard to bee traps or 
the unnecessary destruction of honey bees, and if 
said law is deficient in any respect, to draft or cause 
to be drafted, such a law as will protect the interest 
of the bee-keepers of Kentucky, and present the 
same to our next Legislature to become a law. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That the members of this Association 
denounce, and request the bee-xeepers of Kentucky 
to denounce the unnecessary killing of honey bees, 
and report any person or persons detected in the 
willful destruction of said bees. 


The President appointed the following 
committee: W. Williamson, F. P. Scarce, 
W. K. Moore. 

Many other questions were asked and 
discussed. There was on exhibition a good 
display of bee-keepers’ supplies and sev- 
eral patent bee hives. 

As it is the intention hereafter for the 
Association only to meet once a year, and 
then for two days instead of one, it was, on 
motion, unanimously resolved that the Con- 
vention adjourn, to meet in Lexington, on 
the first Tuesday and Wednesday in May 
next. V. WILLIAMSON, Sec. 


ee ee 


Virginia Convention. 


West 


The Bee-Keepers’ Union Association met 
at Fairview, West Va., on Sept. 23, 1879, and 
temporarily organized by calling Mr. J. A. 
Buchanan, of Holliday’s Cove, to the Chair, 
and Thos. Lloyd, acting as Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. D. H. Yant, the Asso- 
ciaton proceeded to organize permanently. 
The Chair appointed a committee, to nomi- 
nate permanent officers, consisting of H. S. 
Shull, A. J. Fisher and D. H. Yant. 

The following were appointed a com- 
mittee on constitution and by-laws: D. H. 
Yant, Thos. Lloyd and H. Fisher. 

The committee on nomination reported 
the following, who were duly elected : 
President, John A. Buchanan, of Holliday’s 
Cove; Vice Presidents, Henry Fisher, of 
East Liverpool; Philip Freshwater, of 
Paris, Pa; Secretary, Thos. Lloyd, of Fair- 
view, W. Va.: Treasurer, R. H. Brown, 
of Fairview, W. Va. 

After adopting the constitution and by- 
laws the Association, adjourned to meet at 
144 o’clock, p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


_ Called to order, President J. A. Buchanan 
in the chair. On motion, an enrollment of 
members was made. 


Italians vs. Black Bees. 


The Association being now fully organ- 
ized, the question, “‘ Are Italian bees super- 
ior in every respect to black or native bees?” 
was taken up and discussed in the affirma- 
by D. H. Yant and A. J. Fisher, whose 





opinions were that the Italian was superior 
to the black bee for working in top boxes. 
They called for the proof of the Italian bees 
working on red clover. 
vored the black bees. 


upward of 50 years; he had hetter success 
during the past 20 years since he operated 
with the Italians ; the Italian bee is less 
liable to the diseases prevalent with bees ; 
the Italian bee was the best worker out’; hy- 
brids were also good. Advised the ladies to 
keep the Italian bees on account of their 
amiable disposition and beauty. 

Mr. J. A. Buchanan was of the opinion 
that the native or black bee, when properly 
cared for, would produce as much honey as 
the Italian, and be as prolific. 

Mr. H. Fisher gave it as his — that 
the black bees are superior to the Italian, 
acknowledging that Italians are better 


They said they fa- 


N. W. 0. Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


Met in Druid hall Toledo, O., Oct. 17, 


| 1879. The meeting was cailed to order by 
Mr. Alpheus Chapman had kept bees for | 


President Williams. Minutes of last meet- 
ing were read and approved. The constitu- 
tion and by-laws were read and opportunity 


| offered for visitors to join the Association. 
| Several availed themselves of the opportun- 


ity, the President stated that several mem- 


| bers from Napoleon could not be present as 
| the court of common pleas was in session, 


and their preseuce was required. The cor- 
responding Secretary reported, submitting 
some correspondence which was received 


| and placed on file. 


The subject of wintering bees was dis- 
cussed. Several members gave their experi- 


| ence in that direction, and the time was 


| occupied until noon when 


for increase of colonies, but not for produc- | 


tion of honey. 

Mr. Joseph Brunton stated that his blacks 
kept better than his Italians during the 
past winter, claiming that hybrids produced 
more honey for him than any other bees in 
his apiary. 

Mr. Geo. T. Newell spoke in favor of the 
Italian bees, in that they produced more 
honey for him than the black bees did for 
his neighbors; his Italians commencing to 
work in top boxes sooner than the others. 


How to Winter Bees. 
The next question, ‘Shall we winter our 


mer stands ?”’ was taken up and discussed 
by D. H. Yant, Alpheus Chapman, and 
others. 

Mr. Chapman thought that locust honey 
was best for wintering bees ; his manner of 
wintering is on their summer stands, in 
sheds ; protecting them from the weather, 
cold winds, &c., with straw, keeping them 
dry and cool, but not so as to freeze, dis- 
cussing the subject at length. 


Which Way to Face the Hives in Winter. 
The question was asked, by Mr. Geo. T. 


|; Was 


the meeting 
a until 2 o’clock. 

n the afternoon a motion was made that 
the Convention appoint a delegate to attend 
the National Convention at Chicago, with 
instructions to ask if that Convention had 
any thing to do with the American Institute 
Fair held in New York last October. Car- 
ried. On motion Mr. Jno. Y. Detwiler, 
appointed the delegate. Carried. 


| Opportunity was then offered for conversa- 


tion among visitors and members, and the 


| various methods of wintering were dis- 


| cussed. 


In due time the meeting adjourned 


| tomeet in Delta, Ohio, the first Thursday in 


| January, 1880. 
bees in winter depositories or on their sum- | 


JNO. Y. DETWILER, Sec. 


Central Ohio Convention. 





The October meeting was held at Colum- 


| bus, O., on Wednesday Oct. 15: J. W. New- 


love, Vice President for Franklin county, 
in the chair, and S. D. Riegel Secretary. 


| After the usual preliminary business, the 


Secretary read the question selected for 


| discussion, as follows : 


Newell, “Should we, if necessary to winter | 


on summer stands, face our bees to the 
South ?” Answered affirmately. 


The following resolution was received and 
adopted: Resolved, That in connection 


Is Bee-Culture subject to more Failures than 
Farming or Stock-Raising ? 


H. Culp held that bee-culture, as a 
specialty, required much study, practice, 


| and care and in consequence more made 


with this Association, at our future meet- | 


ings, there be placed on exhibition (in such 
a@ manner as not to interfere with the regu- 
lar order of business), hives, honey and 
implements of the apiary. 


gether with press of business matters with 
all, it was deemed not practicable to con- 
tinue longer in session at this time. It was 
therefore, Resolved, That we hold a con- 
vention in the spring of 1880, at the call of 
the executive committee. 

The Secretary made the meine report: 
Members enrolled, gentlemen, 17 ; ladies, 6; 
otal, 22. Cash received, $7.00; expenses, 
$1.30; balance in hands of Treasurer, R. H. 
Brown, $5.70. Adjourned. 

J. A. BUCHANAN, Pres. 
Tuomas Luioyp, Sec. 


failures of it than those engaged in'farming 
and stock-raising. He had grown and 
handled various products, and found that 
none of them required the same amount of 


| study that bee-culture did. 


K. Parker, said that farming and stock- 


| raising also required a great amount of 
wing to the distance some of the mem- | 
bers of the Association had to travel, to- | 


study in order to meet with success, and in 
reality his views were somewhat in opposi- 


| tion to those advanced by the former 





speaker. 

Vice President Newlove thought that 
bee-keepiny properly managed, was no more 
risky than farming or any other business. 
We should be more vigilant in poor seasons ; 
give more care and feed well; then failures 
will not often occur. 

The Secretary corroborated Mr. New- 
love’s views, though he admitted that too 
many make failures of the business becanse 
of not giving proper attention to it as a mat- 
ter of business. Our grain crops are sub- 








ject to serious failures some seasons, in 
consequence of drouth, insects, &c.; whole 
herds of swine are sometime cut down with 
‘cholera; cattle also, in some sections, and 
seasons, fall victims to fatal diseases, and 
in view of these, failures are just as liable 
to occur in these industries as in bee-keep- 
ing ; but not when such care and attention 
is given to the latter, as is generally given 
to t! e former industries. 

Mr. McBeth said he had but little experi- 
ence in farming, but had considerable in 
bee-keeping, and thought the difference in 
favor of the latter would equal the formar 
two to one, with similar care and attention. 

Mr. Oldham thought bee-keeping, if well 
managed, was no more subject to failure 
than farming or stock-raising. 

Mr. Chambers asked if there was any 
difference in hives with reference to failure 
or success in bee-keeping ? 

Mr. Oldham answered that bee-keepers 
should keep but one kind of hives for con- 
venience sake, and none but movable-frame 
hives were considered of any value. 

In answer to the questions to the compara- 
tive value of comb or extracted honey, Mr. 
McBeth said, we must produce comb Loney 
to meet the demands of the market. 

Mr. Culp said he produced mostly ex- 
tracted honey, and intended to continue its 

roduction. He put nothing on the market 

ut a pure and good article, put up in neat 
packages, properly labeled, and was creating 
a market for it in this way. 


Bee and Honey Shows. 


Vice President Newlove thought some 
action should be taken by the Association to 
have the State Board of Agriculture offer 
more encouragement to the bee-keeping 
industry ; he thought they did not appreciate 
its importance, as no suitable place for ex- 
hibiting bees, honey, hives and other apia- 
rian supplies has, as yet, been furnished at 
their fair. More liberal premiums, inelud- 
ing a larger class, should be offered by the 
Board. 

The Secretary thought it was probably an 
oversight on tie part of the Board, coupled 
with the neglect of the bee-keepers, that 
the claims enumerated have not received 
attention before. That the Board would no 
doubt, do what was fair and right, if the 
matter was properly presented to them. 

A committee of three was appointed to 
confer with the Board at its annual meet- 
ing, and present the claims of bee-keepers. 


State Association. 


Some discussion was had as to the feasi- 
bility of organizing a State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, composed of the district and 
county Associations throughout the State, 
and to be held at some central point. There- 
upon a committee of two was appointed to 
confer with kindred Associations in regard 
to the same. Dr. L. C. Vernon, of Cirele- 
ville, and S. D. Riegel, of Adelphi, were 
constituted said committee, and will report 
at the next meeting. 

The Secretary was requested to select a 
suitable subject for discussion at the next 
meeting. The following was selected: Who 
should keep bees. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Jas. Flem- 





ing, Secretary of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, for favors extended to the Associa- 
tion during the meeting. 

J. W. Newlove exhibted a case of nice 
honey, in single comb sections. 

Mr. Oldham exhibited a new bee-feeder, 
which seemed to possess some valuable 

oints. He also exhibited samples of Bing- 
1am’s Smoker. 

The next meeting will be held at Circle- 
ville, on the third Wednesday in November 
next, atl0a.m. J. W.NEWLOVE, Pres. 
S. D. RIEGEL, Sec. 


-_-—— +> 


West. Il. & East. lowa Convention. 


The sixth semi-annual meeting of this 
Society was held at Burington, lowa, Oct. 
30 and 31 1879. Called to order at 10 a.m., by 
President L. H. Scudder. The attendance 
being small in the morning, the forenoon 
was passed in social converse. 

Messrs. E. D. Godfrey, Rev. O. Clute and 
L. H. Scudder, were appointed a committee 
on programme for discussion. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Admissionof newmembers. The follow- 

ing persons were added to our membership: 

Mrs. S. J. Rider, Fairfield, lowa. 

W. E. Baker, Trenton, Iowa. 

Perry Morrison, Trenton, lowa. 

John Hanna, Danville, lowa. 

Wm. Parr, Burlington, lowua. 

E. L. Dunn, Alexis, LI. 

Mrs. Wm. E. Bell, Dover, Lowa. 


The unprecedented failure of the honey 
yield throughout the United States, caused 
a great many bee-keepers to lose heart and 
feel discouraged; hence many were not 
present who otherwise would have been; 
but the attendance was quite large, and 
among our best members were those present. 
All were enthusiastic and full of “ grit” to 
go ahead and try it again. 

The report of the meeting at Hamilton, 
was adopted as published in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. 

The chairman of the committee on adult- 
eration, Mr. Ch. Dadant, not being present, 
the report was postponed. 

Mr. Clute said that at the meeting of the 
National Association at Chicago, the mem- 
bers a themselves as being not 
afraid of adulteration as much as formerly, 
as the low price of honey debared the 
adulterators from the profitable use of a 
spurious article. 

Mr. Scudder said that we ought not to give 
up the warfare until this adulteration busi- 
ness was completely dead; for if honey 
rises in price again, dishonest parties will 
go to work again. Our Representative 
thinks Congress will reach our case some 
time this winter. 

Rev. O. Clute gave a short address of wel- 
come on behalf of the citizens of Burlington. 
He said: ‘“‘ Wecome together at this time 
at the end of a bad season ; the prospects in 
the spring were very flattering ; the season 
opened well, but white clover quickly failed, 
and the fall harvest proved no better, and 
now we find ourselves not very rich so far 
as honey is concerned, but we must not get 
discouraged ; bad times will come as well as 

















good ones. At the Chieago Convention, 
many gave only the dark side; saying that 
bee-keeping was at an end, wanted to dis- 
pose of bees, hives, ete., the general spirit 
was gloomy. Disaster comes to every busi- 
ness, not only to the honey producer, but to 
all. Sometimes wheat and corn are raised 
in too great abundance to be profitable ; 
again prices go high on account of short 
crops. We now come to consult our local 
interests—how to winter our bees, to get 
them through the spring, to prepare for the 
next seaeon’s honey-crop, and dispose of it 
if we getit. In behalf of the citizens I ex- 
tend their hearty congratulations to you 
over the pleasures of the present meeting.” 
L. H. Scudder, said he was disappointed 
at this meeting ; he had not expected to see 
so many here; hethought they would remain 
at home, because discouraged at the hard 
rows they have had this season ; but he was 
glad to see that they were not disheartened 
and stand strong for future efforts. He saic 
he had been through such seasons before, 
and had a great deal of pleasure with the 
experience. Some stuck to it and went 
ahead, and but few gave it up entirely. 


The Composition of Royal Jelly. 


Question : 
of, that is fed to queens ? 

O. Clute. I think but very little is known 
on this subject ; some think it is made of 
young bees and water. 

Overstocking. 

Question : 
be kept to each other ? 
nies to each ? 

D. Rider. One season a friend of mine 
had 270 colonies; we had 100. Of course 











What is the Royal Jelly made | 


honey than large ones of 100 or 200 colonies. 
Some who have the largest number in one 
place sometimes get as much per colony as 
any with a less number. As long as the 

asturage is good, we get as much from a 
arge number as from small lots. The sea- 
son in Canada, this year has been very good 
and large crops are reported. 


Purity in Breeding. 


Question: Are Italian queens reared b 
black bees, as pure as those reared by Ital- 
ian bees ? 

E. D. Godfrey. I do not think it will have 
any effect at all. 

O. Clute. I think all experimentors say 
that the feeding of young Italian queens by 
black bees does not in any way effect the 
nature of the Italian bee. They compare 
it to the same principalof one hen hatching 
another hen’s eggs. 

Thos. Dunn. I got an Italian colony last 
fall; divided them, put a frame of brood in 
a black colony, and the queen reared there 
is a lighted one than the old Italian queen. 


Eggs Producing Queens and Workers. 


Question: Are eggs that produce a queen 
and a worker the same ? Is it not the food 
that develops the queen ? 

A. Reynolds. One egg is put horizontally 
the other perpendicularly; [think this makes 
some difference. 

O. Clute. There is no question but that 
the amount of food and room given makes 


| the difference in the development of the 


How close ought apiaries to | 
How many colo- | 


these bees got their stores from the same | 


district ; that was a very successful season, 
we got a large yield. This year my friend 


had about 160 or 170, and we had about the | 


same. 


Atthe close of the white clover run | 


he had 2,400 Ibs., and we 1,010 Ibs. of ex- | 
tracted, and 1,200 lbs. in the prize box, and | 


in a few days the honey season was over. 
O. Clute. Does not this question depend 


more on the various sections, and more or | 


less flowers in different places. 


Put 100 | 


cattle on 10 acres in a dry season and they | 


would soon be out of food. 
area they would not get short. 

L. H. Seudder. I have been troubled to 
answer this question. We claim this to be 
one of the best sections for honey in the 
world. In Germany as many as 2,000 colo- 
nies are kept to the square mile, while we 
think 500 to the square mile is too many. 


On a larger 


Take one apiary of 150 colonies and get | 
their yield ; then take another out of your | 
range, and see if it does any better withless | 


bees? 1 thought I was overstocked because 
I did not get what I thought I ought to. D. 
D. Palmer had a low yield this year, 
but his neighbor, with less bees did no 


better. Your bees that only get a little, 
would do better if you only had half as 
many. 


Geo. Bischoff. A square mile in Germany 
is as much as 24 square miles here. : 
E. D. Godfrey. I should think by this 


year’s report that we are all overstocked. 
apiaries get no more 


oO. Clute. Small 


| 





queen or worker bee. 
Ripening of Honey. 


Question: If, during a honey season, the 
honey be extracted from a hive every two 
or three days, will such honey ripen or be- 
come thick ? 

Geo. Bischoff. I can see no difference 
between sealed or unsealed. I extracted 
some last fall ; in two weeks it was candied 
like lard. 

Will. M. Kellogg. I[ have extracted such 
honey and could see no difference as to 
quality, where it was allowed to stand for 
some time in jars covered with cloth and 
board, so that the air could circulate freely. 
If canned up, I think it would sour. 

O. Clute. In reading the various bee peri- 
odicals I find that some bee-keepers extract 
every three or four days. In California it is 
put in Jarge reservoirs and drawn off from 
the bottom and it is said their honey ripens 
perfectly. It is also done inthe East. This 
question has a very important bearing. If 
we can extract every three or four days, we 
can get a much larger yield. 

Geo. Bischoff. 1 think the weather makes 
much difference. In hot weather uncapped 
honey looks foamy; I do not think such 
honey would keep. 

D. Rider. Have extracted 1,010 lbs. from 
20 two-story hives, 10 frames to each story ; 
those on the top had been extracted the fall 
before, and contained very white comb, we 
= some of these on top during our large 

10ney flow, and soon found the queen up 
there, which induced the bees to climb up 
and store a great amount of honey. It was 


all capped over in a shorttime ; in one week 
1 extracted twice, and it was all sealed. 














L. H. Scudder. 
fornia ; they have no rain fall there to pre- 
vent working; it is dry here, with occa- 
sional rains; their honey becomes very 


We cannot follow Cali- 


thick, our’s contains more water. Let us 
try experiments next season for ourselves. 
In California they try to get over all their 
colonies once a week. It has been said that 
it is not safe to extract till it is all capped, 
and many dislike to own that they do it. 

E. C. Crane. The first sections I took off 
last year I put in the cellar ; in four weeks 
some of it was sour and not fit to sell. My 
extracted come |! did not candy tili March. 
That extracted last Juneand July is already 
candying. I have honey that was extracted 
all at one time, one jar candied, the other 
not. I think that from old dark comb it 
candies first. 

L. H. Seudder. Were those combs all 
empty and put on at the same time ? 

i. C. Crane. Nearly so. 

L. H. Seudder. The honey might have 
been gathered from different sources. 


The Best Age for Queens. 


Question: To what age may a queen be 
profitably kept ? 

E. D. Godfrey. Until this year, when a 
colony did not give me 25 Ibs. of surplus, I 
pinched the queen’s head off, but if I were 
to follow that plan this year, I would only 
have 2 queens left. I would not keep them 
over two years. 

E. C. Crane. 

O. Clute. 
of laying a certain quantity of eggs. Hens 
are created to lay about a certain number 
of eggs, and poultry men try to get all these 
eggs in two years. Js not this also true in 
regard to bees? Queens can lay about 2,000 
eggs per day. If we can persuade the 
queen to lay all her eggs in two years, it 
would be much better. As soon as bees can 
fly in the spring I would feed two to four 
tablespoonfulls every day, in order to get the 
colonies strong for the first harvest and the 
queen laying to her full capacity. Stop 

eeding when honey flows, and begin again 
when the flow ceases. I would keep the 
queens laying by stimulating, during the 
whole season when no honey flows. 

D. Rider. In feeding bees early, is there 
not danger of the young brood being killed 
by frost? Have had that experience this 
year. 
behind the hives. 

O. Clute. I think Mr. Rider is right. 
a sudden change to cold weather 
brood might be injured. 
keeper of the future will use the chaff hive, 
which gives a warm dry nest for the bees. 
Any change after the last of March or the 
first of April, causes no danger in these 
hives. 

E. D. Godfrey. I do not think it neces- 
sary to feed to promote brood rearing if the 
bees are properly protected and wintered. 


I much prefer young queens. 


In 
much 


I think they have the capacity | 





1 generally feed in a large reservoir | 


I think the bee- | 


If they have plenty of honey and it is | 


desired to feed, uncap some of it. 

O. Clute. There seems to be a large 
amount of testimony given in favor of 
stimulative feeding to promote breeding, in 
foreign countries as well as at home. The 
general weight of testimony is in favor of 
it. 


Feeding Bees. 


Question: Will it pay to feed bees now 
to winter them over ? 

O. Clute. If one has a fair quantity of 
bees, enough to winter if they had 
enough, a feed made of 44 water, 9 sugar, 
would be good, 15 lbs. of sugar costing $1.50 
would make 20 Ibs. of feed which ought to 
keep a colony through. I think it will pay. 

L. H. Seudder. 1 have kept bees through 
the winter in a cellar with 5 lbs. of honey ; 
after they are taken out they consume more. 
I had better success with such than heavier 
ones. Have had sugar granulate in combs 
and feeder. I think sugar — ought to 
be well boiled. The different kind of sugar 
used must determine the amount of water 
required. 

aul Lange. With the Langstroth hive 
on the winter stand, how would you feed 
during winter ? 

L. H. Scudder. You cannot feed in the 
winter, it is too much trouble. 

E. D. Godfrey. I fed 5 barrels of sugar 
one fall, 18 lbs of sugar to 1 gallon of water. 
One quart of syrup makes 2 Ibs. when 
sealed in the comb. For summer feed 
would use 4g water. 

D. Rider. I have wintered on 10 lbs. and 
less. If you want to winter well, feed in 
the fall; make a pretty thick syrup, use a 
large reservoir behind, back from the apiary 
out of doors. There are but few bees of 
other persons nearme. Wealways equalize 
our colonies before feeding. In less than a 
half mile a molasses factory was started, I 
was losing many bees, | fed as much as 20 
gallons a day of thick syrup, it kept my bees 
at home and did not start them at robbing. 
I kept the entrances nearly closed. 

L. H. Seudder. 1 think you cannot doa 
worse thing than to give bees honey in the 
open air. They are more eager for comb 
honey than extracted. I prefer to feed with 
combs of honey from stronger colonies. 

D. Rider. This year it was dangerous to 
open a hive on account of robbers and I had 
to resort to outside feeding. I have fed 
comb honey the same way. 

L. H. Seudder. I desired to do some ex- 
tracting but the robbers pitched in, and got 
very thick. 1 use a portico hive and in 
moving, 1 cover these porticos with wire 
screens. I put these wire screens on the 
hives before I began to extract. The rob- 
bers got into the hive, and | closed it up and 
went on to the next; the robbers would get 
their fill of honey and try to get out. After 
the bees got the loose honey taken care of 
in the hive, they were ready to fight, and 
took good care of the robbers. I then took 
off the wire. I can work all day and have 
no trouble, even at this time of year. 

E. D. Godfrey. I prevent robbers from 
working at such times by smoking every 
colony in the yard. 


Feeding Flour. 


Question: Is it advisable to use rye flour 
in the spring ? 

Geo. Bischoff. My bees are very fond of 
it ; they got so that they looked for it every 
time I came into the yard. Some think it 
is injurious. 


H. Brown. I have never fed rye; I take 











sugar syrup and stir in wheat flour until it 
is quite thick, then let it cool till it is hard, 
like candy, in pans. I then turn these pans 
over the frames, under the quilts. 

J. W. Barlow. I use oat and rye flour, oat 
flour and corn meal together ; the bees used 
bushels of it. 

W.F. Bell. I like the unbolted rye flour 
best; 1 fed 160 lbs. of it last spring, about 
February. 

E. C. Crane. Have fed rye and corn meal 
I think they rear brood faster with it. 

L. H. Scudder. I have fed as much as 2 
bushels a day ; but they did not keep it up 
long; not more than 3 or 4 days. A few 
bright days brings willow out, then bees 
abandon the flour. Feeding rye and oat 
meal will stop robbing in the spring. 

Question: What do bees get from box 
elder. 

L. H. Seudder. 


Providing room for Queen to lay in. 


Question: How can we prevent the bees 
from crowding out the queen in a large flow 
of honey ? 

L. H. Seudder. I think the main cause is 
cool weather during the flow of honey ; cool 
nights drive bees out of boxes, and as it 
does not get warm enough to let them re- 
turn to them, they have to store it below. 

E. D. Godfrey. A good queen will not lay 
at that time ot the year, (the last of Sept. 
or first of Oct.) 

H. Brown. I have plenty of colonies 
with brood hatching now. 

E. D. Godfrey. Old queens will not lay 
as late by 30 days as young ones. This 
year’s queens will lay very late. I find colo- 
nies of bees with August queens come out 
best in the spring. 

L. H. Seudder. I do not fear any bad 
results, if I do not find brood in October, if 
there are already only bees enough. 


Prolific Queens. 


Question : What method shall we pursue 
to procure the strongest and most prolific 
queens ? 

Wm. H. Smith. Take eggs from the most 
prolific queen, then take the queen froma 
strong colony and let them raise the queen 
cells from these eggs, and rear your queens 
from the best cells. If no honey is being 
gathered at the time, you must feed. Rear 
them as early in the spring as practicable. 

Question: Has the size of the queen 
anything to do with her prolificness ? 

Will. M. Kellogg. No! the best and 
most prolific queen I ever had, was the 
smallest one in the yard. 

E. D. Godfrey. I have seen some smal} 
queens far more prolific than larger ones. 

Question: Is aqueen reared froma larve 
three days old, as good as one from an egg ? 

W. H. Smith, and Geo. Bischoff. Yes! 

Question: Is a queen reared at a season 
of the year when no honey is coming in, as 
good as any other ? 

Geo. Bischoff. 1 think it all depends on 
the weather. 

Will. M. Kellogg. Yes, if the bees are 
fed during the time, and it is not too cold. 

Adjourned to 7:30 p.m., at which time the 
members re-assembled to hear the Rev. O. 
Clute, of lowa City, lowa, speak on the sub- 


I think they get honey. 





ject of ‘“‘ Points of Progress in Bee-Culture,”’ 
but nearly all present being bee-keepers, it 
was thought it would be of more interest to 
hear a report of the National Convention at 
Chicago, and the evening was spent very 
pleasantly in listening to an interesting 
account of that meeting by Rev. O. Clute 
and E. D. Godfrey. 


MORNING SESSION, OCT. 31. 


Called to order at9a.m. The following 
Essay was read by the Secretary. 


Our Society. 


It has been said that bee-keepers’ societies 
are run in the interests of bee publications 
and supply dealers. I differ from that 
opinion very decidedly. It is true, at our 
Conventions are seen the wares of various 
dealers, and copies of the various bee peri- 
odicals. But have we no need of these ? 
Are we not using them every day? What 
practical bee-keeper of to-day would try to 
get along without prize boxes, shipping 
crates, comb foundation, honey extractors 
honey knives, smokers, ete. The demand 
that has grown up for honey put up in the 
highest faney styles, compels us to adopt 
and use these attractive packages if we 
would hope to compete with our brother 
bee-keepers wish any show of success ; for 
as a general rule, it is the style of the 
article that sells it, more than its merits. 

Admit that we have to use these supplies, 
next comes the question, where shall we get 
them ? But very few of us can afford to 
own a horse or steam power machinery for 
making them, hence we must apply to 
those who can make them for us, and were 
it not that there are such dealers, the 
majority of us would have to give our honey 
away in the old fashioned, rough, inch, 
board box. Next are the bee periodicals, 
without which our bee-keeping interests 
would still be almost unknown, instead of 
taking their place by the side of other long- 
established industries, as they are fast 
doing. 

Our bee papers are ever on the elert to 
forward our interests in every possible way, 
and to promote the science of bee-culture 
to its highest attainable point. ‘‘ But they 
make money by it,” say some ; my friends, 
do you work for nothing? No more then 
should we refuse to pay these men for their 
efforts in our behalf, as we would pay our 
Jawyer or our doctor. I claim that our 
societies are working for the interests of all 
classes: the producer, consumer, and all 
others connected in any way with the pur- 
suit. 

There are more features of these Conven- 
tions than just that of dollars and cents. 
The social enjoyments had at our meetings, 
when we grasp the hands and see the smiling 
faces of our brother or sister bee-keepers, 
more than repays all the cost and frouble it 
takes to get there. I have heard some say, 
‘“‘what is the use of my going, they cannot 
learn me anything.” Well, suppose they 
cannot, it will warm up your hearts and do 
you good to meet your fellow workers now 
and then, and perhaps you may be able to 
learn some one else a little. I heard of one 
member coming 50 miles to attend one of 
our meetings, saying, “‘ these bee-keepers 








beat any class that I ever met with, they 
are so cordial, and all seem so anxious to 
help those who are but learners yet. 
would not have missed this treat for a good 
deal.”’ For one, I can say that these meet- 
ings have been among the most enjoyable 
of my life, and I hope to be able to attend 
many more of them. Let each one go home 
resolved to do his or her best to make each 
meeting as enjoyable as it can be, and make 
an effort to be present. Long live and 
flourish “the Western Illinois and Eastern 
lowa Bee-Keepers’ Society.” 


President L. H. Scudder then delivered 
the following essay on 


Handling and Marketing Honey. 


Permit me to offer for your consideration 
a few remarks on handling and marketing 
honey. Much has been written on this im- 
portant topic and much more can be said to 
aid us in gaining a just reward for our labor. 
As you are principally experienced bee- 
keepers, you understand how to have your 
honey put up to attract the attention of the 
cousumer. Lest there be some here who are 
novices still, 1 will briefly mention a few 
essentials in the production of honey to 
command the highest market price. 

Fashion to-day is decidedly in favor of 
comb honey in small, tight, clean sections, 
weighing from one to two pounds each. 
The combs should be straight enough to be 
glassed on both sides, not that all persons 
prefer buying glass at honey price, but 
many do, therefore it will be best to suit all, 
besides good straight combs bear shipping 
much better than crooked ones. The crate 

referred at present is what is called the 

rize Crate, large enough to hold from 12 to 
24 sections. 

Extracted honey sells well in small pack- 
ages; glass jars do very well, but I prefer 
tin buckets as used by Dadant & Son. They 
sell thousands of them annually of various 
sizes ranging from 214 to 25 lbs. each. 

I omitted to mention in the proper place 
that to insure straight combs you must use 
tin separators. , 

Now a few words in regard to shipping 
honey. My advice would be: Do not ship 
a pound until your home market is entirely 
exhausted. Cultivate your home market to 
the utmost extent, and by all means, keep it 
fully supplied at all times with the choicest 
of your products; evenif you are compelled 





| 
| 





caution superintend the packing in the car. 
Now you feel certain that it will be all right; 
but let me remind you not to be over confi- 
dent, “‘there’s many a slip ’twix qup and lip.” 
Unless your consignee is a careful man and 
understands handling honey, there is a 
strong probability that he will leave it to the 
tender mercies of the “* baggage smashers ”’ 
to be unloaded. Then do not be surprised 
if in the course of a few days you receive 
notice that the honey arrived in a badly 
damaged condition ; all your care has gone 
for nought. Provoking, is it not? I know 
just how one feels under such circum- 
stances, and I have resolved that hereafter 


| I will go myself and see that it is properly 


handled, for | know of no worse commodity 


| to dispose of than a broken, leaking, sticky, 


mass of honey. Here let me say that unless 
you have witnessed the reckless manner in 
which railroad men handle goods, you 
would hardly credit the statement, that I 
have seen them take shipping crates filled 


| with honey, glassed and labelled as above 


mentioned, and after piling them 8 or 10 


| high, run the truck up and tip them over on 
| it with the glassed side down, and after 
| wheeling some distance dump it off regard- 


| sale. 


less of consequences. You will readily 
conclude that a company that would allow 
such a useless waste of property should pay 
for all the damage done, and so they should, 
but will they ? I answer No, unless com- 
pelled by the courts. ; 

We will now offer a few remarks on mar- 
keting this surplus which you could not dis- 
pose of at home. When you reach your 
destination, see that your honey is carefully 
unloaded and stored. Then take samples 
and go to the best groceries in the place and 
take your orders. Do not be in a hurry. 
You may work all day without making a 

Do not be discouraged; you are a new 


| man and they all want to feel of your pulse. 


to leave it with your grocers to sell on com- | 


mission. This you can do successfully, as 
there will be no difficulty in placing your 
roduct on the market in a neat and attrac- 
ive condition, having done all the handling 
yourself. Then, too, being personally ac- 
quainted with nearly all of your customers 
you can furnish each one with just what 
they desire. After you have done all you 
possibly can at home, you will probably be 
compelled to seek a distant market, and 
here is where your trouble will commence. 
You are well aware that your success will 


| once. 


After working one or two days you will be 
tolerably well posted as to the supply and 
demand. By that time you have probably 
made one or two good sales ; what 1 mean by 
good sales, is, selling a fair quantity at a 
good price. Now you have made a grand 
stride towards success and you must use it. 
You must still work on the most popular 
establishments. It is true they will select 
mainly from your choicest stock, but never 
mind that; you must bear in mind all the 
time that a rivalry exists between these 
parties. 1f you make a good sale to Mr. A., 
when you call on Mr. B. if he seems a little 
off, you might casually mention the fact 
that Mr. A. took so much at such a price, 
and the trade will assume a new phase at 
He will then, in all probability, order 


| more than Mr. A. You will find that one 


sale helps to make another in nearly every 
instance. There is another very important 


| matter that you must not overlook: Be 


depend on placing your honey on the mar- | 


ket in good shape, therefore you will put it 
in as nice packages as possible. To insure 
careful handling, label each package in 


jlain letters, “‘ HONEY—THIS SIDE UP 
ITH CARE,” and then as a further pre- 


careful at all times, if you are not making 
a sale, not to let your countenance tell it. If 
you do, the “sharks” will get you, sure. 
After you get the larger establishments sup- 
plied gradually work on down with the 


| smaller ones, and you will soon have your 
| honey worked off and the money in your 
pocket. 


In this way you have been your own com- 
mission man, and you may rest assured that 























you have done better than the best of them 
would have done for you. 
leakage, shrinkage, or eatage, and I suppose 
i might with propriety add stealage. 


Sections and Separators. 


Question: Can we get as much honey by 
using the prize box and tin separators, as by 
other kinds of boxes ? 

L. H. Seudder. When I began using the 
prize box, 1 thought I would not getas much 
honey as by the common box. I tried 
different kinds of boxes to test it and could 
not discover that I got any less honey. Our 
greatest trouble is to get men to handle 
honey without breakage; it is not the motion 
of the car that breaks the honey, but the 
anen that handle it. 

O. Clute. I prefer nailed sections to the 
dovetailed ; also top and bottom of section 
to be of the same width. I think separators 
and comb foundation starters essential to 
success. IL use a ladder of comb foundation 
in one box in each row of the sections. 

S. N. Black. If youhave a lot of sections 
well-filled with comb, give one of them to 
each case of sections on the hive, and the 
bees will go to work much faster. 

L. H. Seudder. I extract from all un- 
finished combs and save for starters next 
peer. Crooked comb is no objection fora 

10me market, but you must confine it to the 
home trade. If I had a large home trade I 
would not use the separators, unless I had 
to compete with others who use them. 

O. Clute. I am inclined to think that 
large clusters of bees in sections in warm 
weather is not of much advantage. 

A. Reynolds. The starters must not be 
too wide. 

D. Rider. I do not think we ought to use 
mere than a 4 inch piece of foundation in 
each section. 

E. D. Godfrey. At Chicago few would 
own that they were using it. 

L. H. Scudder. A bee-keeper who would 
not use it, does not know his business. 


Who Should Keep Bees. 


Question: Should we prevail on people 
bees ? - 


to — ; 
A. Reynolds. I am in favor of it. 


makes home more pleasant to see a few | 


bee hives around the yard. 

S. N. Black. Not many are qualified to 
keep bees ; all ought not to try it. Adapta- 
tion to the business and location ought to be 
thought of. : 

O. Clute. It seems to me scarcely wise to 
urge people to keep bees who have no quali- 
tications for it, whatever. There is no 
doubt but what a large number of persons 
would be benefitted by keeping one or two 
colonies of bees. It would give them a little 
out-door work, so needful for good health, 
a little profit, and a great deal of pleasure. 

E. D. Godfrey. Did you ever hear a law- 
yer, or any other business man say, shall 
we urge people to take up our profession ? 
I do not think it advisable at all. Supply 
dealers make the profit on new bee-keepers, 
not the bee-keepers. We should not advise 
persons to keep bees any more than those of 
any other profession should do it with their 


trade. 
L. H. Scudder. The supply dealers do a 








| great deal of damage, represent the large 
No chance for | 


| of doing it. 





yields too much ; novices are liable to buy 
too much. We do not doubt the truth of 
these reports ; but we do not hear the other 
side. Papers commenting on the glorious 
piofits of bee-keeping will cause a great 
many “busted” bee-keepers in the next 
five years. 

O. Clute. It is the same in all other 
trades ; one is seen to do well; others try 
for the same; those who ean, will thrive ; 
others will fail, as they would at anything. 


Buying Untested Queens. 


D. Rider. I have bought quite a number 
of queens said to have come from Italy. I 
aid $20 for one colony. I think the home- 
yred queens much the best; did more ser- 
vice than the high priced ones. I never 
bought a dollar queen. 

E Godfrey. 1 am decidedly opposed 
to cheap queens; I never buy other than tes- 
ted queens. I know a breeder who sells 
queens by the thousand; he took his poor 
queens out, replaced them with imported 
ones, and sold the poor ones through the 
country as cheap queens. I think many a 
report of poor seasons is caused by old, 
cheap queens. 

O. Clute. Are not cheap queens reared in 
as cheap a way as possible, and thus poor, 
weak queens are sent out? I think in gen- 
eral, it has atendency to introduce that kind 
of queens. Stock breeders pay a high price 
for good stock, and I think bee-keepers 
ought to get the best every time. 

H. Brown. I have lately bought 6 queens 
for $5, those hives are now full of bees, and 
there is more value in those 6 at $5 than one 
imported queen at $10. 

O. Clute. There is no question but what 
many cheap queen breeders send out good 
stock, yet the general tendency is to deterior- 
ate our bees. 

L. H. Scudder. Many claim that the lar- 
ger price is for time taken in testing, and 
that cheap queens are as good only not tes- 
ted as to purity. 

Geo. Bischoff. In alot of 20 queens, I do 
not think more than 4 or 5 would be first- 
class. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Manner of Cleansing Beeswax. 


Question : How shall we cleanse our bees- 
wax so that it is pure enough to manufac- 
ture into comb foundation ? 

L. H. Seudder. There are various ways 
It is no trouble to get wax al- 
most pure if clean combs are used. Cap- 
pings are almost pure enough to use without 
any other work except melting. I melt 
combs in a large can, putting in 4 or 5 pails 
of water; when melted, I put a mosquito 
bar on top, and dip through it into another 
vessel that contains water; let it cool, 
scrape off the bottom of the cake, and goover 
the same process till thoroughly cleansed. 
If you want to bleach it, put it in the sun- 
shine, or in avery light room. Never heat 
wax without water under it. 

W. H. Smith. Wax may be made dark by 
using a dirty kettle. 

D. Rider. 1 use a steam wax extractor, 


and like it best. 





E. D. Godfrey. Some of our largest wax 
producers do not use wax extractors at all. 

A. Reynolds. I have tried salt water for 
melting and caking wax in, and think it sep- 
arates the dirt better. 


Resolutions of Thanks. 


The thanks of the Society were voted to Messrs. 
Geo. Bischoff, Paul Lange and others, for their efforts 
to prepare a hall, etc., for the meeting ; to the papers 
for their continued notices of the meeting, and to 
the Reform Club, for the excellent manner in which 
their hall was taken care of for our use. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Society be 
made an honorary member, without expense, in per- 
petuity. 

Whereas, Since our last meeting two of our mem- 
bers, Martin Wirt, Esq., of Keithsburg, Ill., and Mrs. 
Jas. A. Simpson, of Alexis, Ill., have been removed 
from among us by the hand of ‘death, therefore, 

Resolved, That we hereby express our hearty appre- 
ciation of the worth of these friends who have gone 
from us, our respect for their industry and enthusi- 
asm as bee-keepers, and our sorrow that we shall no 
more enjoy their kindly presence and help in our 
meetings. 

Resolved, That we extend to the families and 
friends of these deceased members, our heartfelt 
mpetnes in the great sorrow that has come upon 

em. 


Drawing of Prizes. 


Twenty-four prizes were given away to 
members present, as follows : 


lst Prize.—A copy of “ Blessed Bees.” given by O. 
Cite, Foe City, lowa; drawn by 8S. N. Black, Clay- 
on, Lil. 

2d Prize.—A lam 
worth, Montrose, 
Trenton, lowa. 

3d Prize.—The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for one 
ent, aiven by D. Rider, Fairfield, lowa ; drawn by 

E. Buker, Trenton, Iowa. 

4th Prize.—A nice bed quilt, given by Mrs. L. H. 
Scudder, New Boston, Ill. ; drawn by herself. 

5th Prize. —An imported queen, givens rch. Dadant 
& Son, Hamilton, Ill.; drawn by . L. Dunn, 
Alexis, Ll. 

6th Prize.—A pair of choice fowls, given b R. 
Baker, Keithsburg, Ill. ; drawn by Will M. La. 
Oquawka, Ill. 

ith Prize.—Package of Rocky Mountain bee art 
seed, given by Mrs. C. M. Kingsley, Elvaston, III. 
drawn by L. H. Scudder, New Boston, I 

on Prize. —Package of catnip seed. given by Mrs. 
t C. M. Kingsley ; drawn by E. C. Crane, Burlington, 
owa. 

on Prize.—Package of mustard seed, given by Mrs. 

M. Kingsley ; drawn by E. D. Godfrey, Red Oak, 


mat, given by Mrs. Z. Hollings- 
owa ; drawn by Perry Morrison, 


a. 

10th Prize. yang of unknown seed (very a 
ble), given by Mrs. C. M. Kingsley ; drawn by Wm 
H. Smith, Burlington, Iowa. 

1g Prize. —T'wo pounds of comb foundation, given 


> H. Scudder, } ¢' — Ill. ; drawn by ‘Loren 
Hanchet, Burlington, I ow 
ae Prize.—A pair of light Brahma fowls, given 


by Harmon Brown, } Ill. 
Bischoff, Burlington, lowa. 

13th Prize. —A bee feeder, given by H. F. Putnam. 
Galesburg, a ; drawn by Mrs. Z. Hollingsworth, 
Montrose, low 

Mth Prize. Picture * ‘Evening Prayer,” 
Paul Lange, Burlington, 
Reynolds, Oneida, Ill. 

15th Prize.—A bread pera given by Mrs. E. P. Hol- 
lingsworth, Monmout drawn by Miss Mary 
Scudder, New Boston, Tu. 

16th Prize.—A large size honey dish, given by Mrs. 
E. P. Hollingsworth ; drawn by Wm. Parr, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 

17th Prize.—A small size honey dish, given by Mrs. 
E. P. Hollingsworth ; drawn by herself. 

18th Prize.—China cup and saucer, given by Mrs. 
E. P. Hollingsworth ; drawn by John Hanna, Dan- 
ville, lowa. 

19th Prize.—One stem honey dish, given by Mrs. 
Craig Hanna, Gerlaw, Ill.; drawn by H. F. Putnem, 
Galesburg, Ill. 

h Prize.—A glass pitcher, given by Mrs. Craig 

Hanna ; drawn by H. J. Elliott, Burlington, lowa. 

2st Prize.—A celery dish, given by Mrs. Craig 
Hanna ; drawn by Paul Lange, Burlington, Iowa. 


: drawn by Geo. 


given b 
Iowa; drawn by Alva 


22d Prize.—A pickle dish, given by Mrs. Craig Han- 
a drawn b. w. Barlow, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Prize. —$mall pickle dish, given by John Hanna, 


Danville, Iowa; drawn by John Hoover, New Bos- 
on 











2th Prize.—A butter , given by John Hanna; 


drawn by Mrs. 8. J. Ryder, Fairfield, lowa. 


Mrs. L. H. Scudder, who drew her own prize, pre- 
sented the bed quilt to the Society, who in turn, on 
motion of E. D. Godfrey, presented it to the Secre- 


tary. 
Election of Officers. 


The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows : ‘i 
President—L. H. Scudder, New Boston, IIl.; 
tary and Treasurer—Will M. Kel loge, 
Vice Presidents—K. D. Godfrey, Re 
Mrs. Z. Hollingsworth, Montrose, ak, 


A committee of arrangements for the next 
meeting was appointed, as follows: T. G. 
McGaw, Judge John Porter and Mrs. E. P. 
Hollingsworth, all of Monmouth, III. 

The usual exhibition of bee-keepers’ arti- 
cles was very small. 

Adjourned at 3:30 p. m., to meet at Mon- 
mouth, IIl., at the call of the Executive Com- 
mittee. L. SCUDDER, Pres. 
Wass, | M. KELLOGG, Sec’ y. 


oe 


Read before the National Convention. 


Humanity to the Bees. 
BY A. J. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

The subject of humanity to the bees is not 
anew one. If has been urged almost trom 
time immemorial. Poets, statesmen, phi- 
losophers, and philanthropists have de- 
picted in glowing language the cruelties 
senggpee- upon the industrious insects, and 

lave awarded prizes for taking surplus 
honey without sacrificing the lives of bees. 

During the past thirty years by improve- 
ments in hives and bee-keeping apparatus 
generally, as well as in methods of manage- 
ment, the ‘“‘ brimstone pit,” is rendered not 
only entirely snngoeeay, but positively 
wasteful and unjustifiably cruel. These 
new methods of management have been 
published and practiced far and wide, until 
there is not a bee-keeper in the country who 
is not aware of their existence. 

The fact that by the new methods more 
than double the quantity, and honey may be 
taken in much better shape for any use, 
with less labor, and no loss of bees, is also 
patent to all. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
each year witnesses the destruction of mill- 
ions of honey bees, while the country needs 
a hundred, where it has but one. 

The poet Thomson has so faithfully por- 
trayed the cruel and fiendish process of 
taking honey by the old methods that I can- 
not forbear repeating his lines: 

“ Ahsee! where robbed, and murdered, in that pit 
Lies the still heaving hive! Atevening snatched 
Beneath the cloud of guilt-concealing night, 
And fixed o’er sulphur ; while, not dreaming ill, 
The happy people in their waxen cells, 

Sat tending public cares, and planning schemes 
be ag ary > for winter poor ; rejoi 

To mark, full flowing round, their copious stores. 

Sudden the dark, oppressive steam ——— $ 

And used to milder scents, the tender ra 

By thousands tumble from their honeyed Gomes 

Convulsed and agonizing in the dust. 

And was it, then, for this you roamed the spring, 

Intent from fiower to flower? For this you toiled 

Ceaseless the burning Summer heats away ? 

For this in Autumn search’d the blooming waste, 

Nor lost one st gleam? For this sad fate, 

O man! tyrannic lord! how long, how long, 

Shall prostrate Nature groan ro your rage, 

Awaiting renovation? When o 

Must you destroy? Of their sonbpestet food 
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Can you not borrow? And, in just return, 

Afford them shelter from the wintry winds ; 

Or, as the sharp year pinches, with their own 

Again regale them on some smiling day ? 

See where the stony bottom of their town 

Looks desolate and wild, with here and there 

A helpless number, who the ruin’d state 
Survive, lamenting, weak, cast out to death.” 

For Thomson’s humane appeal he has 

been thus apostrophized by Dr. Evans: 

“ And thou, sweet Thomson, tremblingly alive 
To pity’s call has mourned the slaughter’d hive, 
Cursing, with honest zeal, the coward hand 
Which hid in night’s dark veil the murd’rous brand, 
In steam sulphurous a the peaceful dome, 
And bore the yellow spoil triumphant home.” 

Were we speaking of clams, lobsters, 
oysters or any of the lower orders of ani- 
mated existence, these remarks might be re- 
garded as mere sentimentalism, but the bee 
stands high in the scale of animal intelli- 
gence, and hence possesses an organism 
susceptible of pleasure or pain to an intense 
degree. Recognizing this fact, most of the 
great minds of the past have left on record 
eloquent tributes to the bee. She has fur- 
nished the political economist with models 
of government, the architect with plans for 
the strongest structures with the greatest 
economy of materials and space. The theo- 
logian has drawn on her forsome of his best 
illustrations of design in nature to demon- 
strate the existence of an intelligent Creator. 
Aristotle the high priest of ancient philoso- 
phy, well acquainted with the habits of all 
animals known in his day, pronounced the 
bee a “magazine of the virtues,” and Virgil, 
Rome’s most gifted poet, pronounced her a 
“ray of the divinity.”” Modern investigators 
have instituted many experiments to ascer- 
tain the limits of bee-wisdom, yet in all of 
them she has shown herself equal to the oc- 
casion, and by her wonderful adaptation 
of means to ends, in the various positions 
she has been placed, convinced many that 
she really takes cognizance of cause and 
effect, exercises volition and does things so 
closely. allied to human reason that the line 
of demarcation can scarcely be pointed out. 
Such being the character of the honey bee, I 
am not ashamed to espouse its cause and to 
ask the aid of this Association in suppressing 
the needless cruelties practiced upon it. 

To accomplish this we do not, I think, 
need any additional legislation, but a vigor- 
ous enforcement of laws already in exist- 
ence. Parents are by law compelled to 
educate their children and to treat them 
humanely. Sportsmen are compelled to re- 
frain from shooting birds except at certain 
seasons of the year, and some species en- 
tirely. Fishermen are compelled to fish 
only until the season for spawning com- 
mences, so that the increase of fish be not 
interfered with, ete., ete. Twelve years 
ago the American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals was instituted and up 
to the present time has prosecuted and con- 
victed 7,000 offenders and prevented the 
abuse of animals on 16,957 occasions. The 
provisions of the laws of this Society are 
ample to protect our little pets from the 
cruelty of their masters in not caring for 
them properly, or from consigning them to 
the brimstone pit. 

These laws extend to every State in the 
Union except four, and the result is a very 
marked improvement in the treatment of 
all animals except bees, but for these the 








protection of the law has never yet been 
invoked. A prominent lawyer of Jersey 
City, an amateur bee-keeper, offers to pros- 
ecute any clear case of bee murder, free of 
charge in order to furnish doubtful bee-keep- 
ers a test case to inspire confidence in the 
efficiency of our laws, if enforced, to protect 
the bees from needless cruelty. Section 
64 of the New Jersey law reads as follows : 


“Any person who shall * * * torture, torment, 
deprive of necessary sustenance * * * or other- 
wise abuse, or needlessly mutilate or kill, or who shall 
cause or procure * * to betortured, * * * any 
living animal orcreature * * * shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and for every such offense 
shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by fine not 
exceeding $250, or by imprisonment in the county = 
not exceeding six months, or both, in the discretion 
of the court.” 


For the purpose of more fully satisfying . 
myself that the manner in which beesare so 
often treated, constitutes a crime within 
the meaning of the law, I wrote Mr. Henry 
Bergh, President of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, detailing 
the methods of treatment pursued by box- 
hive bee-keepers of needlessly exposing 
their bees to the severity of winter unpro- 
tected and often with insufficient stores, &c., 
&ec., ending with theircruel death by brim- 
stone. I received the following reply, to- 
gether with a copy of the law relating to 
this subject : 


Society for the Prevent’n of Cruelty to Animals, ’ 

New York, Sept. 25th, 1879. 5 
Mr. A. J. King—Dear Sir :—Yours of the 24th inst. 
is received. The needless killing of bees by the- 
method you describe, is not only cruel in the ex- 
treme, but is a violation of the laws of this State, 
which prohibit the needless killing of any animal,. 
and infliction of unjustifiable physical pain and suf- 
fering. Not being freely conversant with the manner 
of treating the little busy bee, you will pardon my 
not entering into the discussion, but take great pleas- 
ure in sending you the laws with reference to their 

protection from cruelty and death. 
HENRY BERGH. 


A careful perusal of these laws fully con- 
firms my two convictions, and for the 
purpose of bringing the subject to the atten- 
tion of this Association ina more tangible 
shape, I have transcribed a few of the many 
provisions of the law. The first reads : 


“ Every person whe shall by his act or neglect, ma- 
liciously maim, ponca, wound, injure, torture, starve, . 
cruelly beat or kill any horse, mule, ox, cattle, — 
or other animal belonging to himself or another shall, 
upon conviction, be adjudged guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” 


Section 46 reads : 


“Every person who shall be conyicted of any mis- 
demeanor, the punishment of which is not prescribed 
in this or some other statute, shall be punished by 
imprisonment in a county jail, not cupeomes one 
year, or by fine not exceeding $250, or by both fine 
and imprisonment.” 


The notes following this section and also 
referring to other provisions of the law read 
as follows: 


“The intent is assumed from theactitself. It need 
not be averred or proven. When an act is in itself 
illegal, the law presumes evil intention. ‘ It is a uni- 
versal principle that when a man is charged with do- 
ing an act (that is, a wrongful act without any } 

ustification) of which the probable consequence may 
highly injurious, the intention is an inference of 
law resulting from the doing of the act. And al- 
though he may have had another object in view, he 
must be taken to have intended that which is the 
natural consequence of the act. If he does an act 
which is illegal, it does not make it legal that he did 
it with some other object. That is not a legal excuse.” 
Express malice need not be proven in cases of cru- 
elty to animals.” 





Section 37 reads : 


“In this act, and in every law passed, or which may 
be passed, relating to or affecting animals, the singu- 
lar shall include the plural ; the words ‘animal’ or 
‘dumb anima!’ shall be held to include every living 
creature ; the words ‘torture,’ ‘torment,’ or ‘cruelty,’ 
shall be held to include every act, omission, or neg- 
lect whereby unjustifiable physical pain, suffering or 
death is caused or permitted ; and the words ‘owner’ 
and ‘ person’ shall be held to include corporations as 
well asindividuals. But nothing in this act shall be 
construed as prohibiting the shooting of birds or 
other animals for the purpose of human food.” 

The necessary steps to be taken in cases 
of prosecution are simple, and are plainly 
set forth in alittle manual, which will be 
sent gratis by addressing Henry Bergh, Esq., 
New York City. . 

A vigorous enforcement of this law could 
not fail, we think, of the most happy results, 
both to the bees themselves and also to all 
worthy the name “bee-keeper.” The re- 
sults would be seen in the driving of large 
numbers either to adopt the modern, hu- 
mane and profitable improvements or to 
quit the business, which they have hitherto 
disgraced. Strained honey and broken 
combs filled with pollen, honey, and brood 
intermingled, would no longer be seen, and 
the choice products of the scientific bee- 
keeper would advance in price, besides 
producing other good results which readily 
suggest themselves. In conclusion, I hope 
this Association will, by resolutions or 
otherwise, inaugurate some general plan of 
united action, looking to the suppression of 
existing cruelties practiced upon our little 
favorites, whereby they may enjoy the 
same immunity from suffering now ex- 
tended to other animals less intelligent, less 
profitable and of less importance to the com- 
munity. 


Nebraska Convention. 


Adjourned meeting of the Nebraska Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, met Oct. 8, 1879. 
President Craig in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. Communications and 
reports were received, from G. M. Hawley, 
and James M. Hyme, together with an insect 
that the latter found destroying his bees. 

President Craig reported as follows: In 
the spring, number of colonies 131 ; sold 11 ; 
got 72 swarms; colonies on hand 188; took 
500 Ibs. of honey, with 200 Ibs. yet to take; 
12 lbs. of wax ; uses the Langstroth hive. 

Secretary oo reported as follows: I 
moved from Kansas last November and 
brought 24 colonies of bees by railroad. All 
came through safely with only two frames 
broken down. There were’some dead bees 
in the hives. Wintered some in the cellar, 
others on their summer-stands ; it was too 
late for them to have a fly. As spring ap- 
proached they dwindled terribly ; 1 could 
in no er stop the dwindling. I went 
through the hives repeatedly and cleaned 
them out and righted them up, putting on 
blankets, &c., but still they died until 20 
was gone, leaving the hive heavy with 
honey. The 4 that did survive were so 
weak that it took the season to regain their 
strength, giving no swarms. I took 6 on 
shares. Number now on hand, 15; bees- 
wax, 35 lbs.; have taken about $10.00 worth 
of honey. 1 should like to know more about 


| 
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the cause of the dwindling, also a remedy 
in such cases. 

Motion made and carried that the Sec- 
retary forward the insect to Prof. Cook, of 
Lansing, Mich., and ask him to report what 
it is—its character as a bee destroyer. 

After some further discussion the Asso- 
ciation adjourned subject to call of the 
President. W. G. PIGMAN, Sec. 


Hints to Beginners. 

There are two classes of persons that will, 
and profitably may, engage in bee-keeping— 
those who begin the work witha view to 
make it their business, who make it their 
only, or atleast their main occupation, and 
those who begin it not so much for the pro- 
fits as for the sake of the recreation it affords. 
This latter class is by far the larger of the 
two, embracing the majority of our farmers 
and many professional men. We may add 
a third class, those who have heard of the 
profits realized from the business, and think- 
ing it a most excellent way to get rich with- 
out any outlay, study, or work, madly rush 
into it with the idea that all they have to do 
is to market the honey and pocket the 
money. For these we write not, however ; 
they had better never begin. : ’ 

The first step one should take in this di- 
rection is to study bee literature. Study 
the physiology of the bee. Acquaint your- 
self with what others have done and are 
doing. Learn which are the most difficult 
points, as Italianizing, artificial swarming 
and the like, and master them. By having 
all this clear in the mind, you can begin 
with confidence and work intelligently. 
There will then be nothing mysterious 
about it, which, because not understood you 
must leave to chance and guess-work. 

Next study the facilites you have for bee- 
keeping, your locality, your honey produc- 
ing plants, your markets, and see what diffi- 
culties — will be likely to encounter. 
When all this is clear, you can start; but 
do not begin on too extensive a scale; half 
a dozen colonies are sufficient to begin with. 
If the enthusiasm is kept up and all goes 
well, their number can readily be increased. 
—Moore’s' Rural. 
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(=~ Baron Berlepsch, in several different 
experiments made to find out how many 
eggs are daily deposited by the queen bee, 
discovered that she laid 1,604 eggs in 24 
hours, as the result of the first. In the sec- 
ond she deposited on an average 1,913 daily, 
for the space of 20 days. In the third one 
an average of 2.400 daily was found for the 
same length of time. In the fourth, she 
deposited 3,021 in 24 hours. She was seen 
by him to deposit 6 in one minute. 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We supply the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and any 
of the following periodicals at the prices quoted in 
the last column of figures. The first column gives 
the regular price of both. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine 


Bee-Keepers’ Exchange 
The four Bee papers of U.S 
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Advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
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cash in advance. One inch measures fourteen lines. 

Special Notices 0 cents per line. 


{2 A line will contain about eight words, fourteen 
lines will occupy an inch of spuce. Advertisements 
must be received by the 20th, to insure insertion. 


Notice to Advertisers.—We intend only to ad- 
vertise for reliable dealers, who expect to fulfill all 
their advertised promises. Cases of real imposition 
will be exposec, and such advertisements discon- 
tinued. No advertisement received for less than $1. 


Address all communications and remittances to 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
972 & 914 West Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 


When changing a post-office address, mention the 
old address as well as the new one. 


Club names for the BEE JOURNAL may be all sent 
to one post office, or to as many post offices as there 
are names in the club. 


We do not send goods by Cc. O. D., unless sufficient 
money is sent with the order to pay express charges 
both ways, in case not taken from express office. 


Strangers wishing to visit our office and Museum 
of Implements for the Apiary, should take the Madi- 
son street-cars (going west). They pass our door. 

Additions can be made to clubs at any time at the 
same rate. Specimen copies, Posters, and Llustrated 
Price List sent free upon application, for canvassing. 


Remit by post-office money-order, registered letter 
or bank-draft, payable to Thomas G. Newman & Son, 
so thatif the remittance be lost it can be recovered. 


In consequence of the dearth of small currency in 
the country, we will receive either 1, 2 or 3 cent 
stamps, for anything desired from this office. We 
cannot use Canadian or other foreign stamps. 
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sending us FIV E subscribers to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL with 87.50. The premium Queens will in 
every case be tested, but not sent till after July Ist. 


Seeds or samples of merchandise can be mailed for 
one cent per ounce, Printed matter One cent for 
every two ounces. These must be tied up; if pasted, 
they are subject to letter postage. Don’t send small 
packages by express, that can just as well be sent by mail. 

For the convenience of bee-keepers, we have made 
arragements to supply. at the lowest market prices, 
Imported or tested Italian Queens, Full Colonies, 
Hives, Extractors and anything required about the 
Amey. Our Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
will be sent free, on application. 


We have gotten up a “Constitution and By-Laws,” 
suitable for local Associations, which we can supply, 
with the name and location of any society printed 
at $2 per hundred copies, postpaid. If less than 1 
are ordered, they will have «a biank left for writing in 
the name of the Association, etc. Sample copy will 
be sent for a three-cent postage stamp. 


Our answer to all who ask credit is this : We sell on 
small margins, and cannot afford to take the risks of 
doing a credit business. If we did such a business, 
we should be obliged to add at least 10 to 20 per cent. 
more to our prices, to make up for those who would 
never pay, and to pay the expenses of keeping book- 
accounts with our customers—this we know our Cash 
customers would not think to their advantage.— 
This rule we must make general in order not to do 
a toany one. The cash system gives all the 

vantage to cash customers, while the credit sys- 
tem works to theirinjury. In 
therefore require Cash wit 


ustice to all we must 
the order. 


(= We ask attention to the card of The 
Ohio Farmer of Cleveland, O., in this issue 
of our paper and recommend it as one of the 
oldest and most valuable agricultural and 
family papers of the country. * 

_ - — 

(=~ No book can be more useful to horse- 
owners than one recently published by Dr. 
B. J. Kendall, Enosburgh Falls, Vt. The 

rice being only 25 cents, all can afford it. 

very one who sees it is very much pleased 
with it, as it has 35 fine engravings illustrat- 
ing positions of sick horses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive man- 
ner. It has a large number of good recipes. 
a table of doses, and much other valuable 
horse information. The book can be had 
of the author as above, or at the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL Office, 972 and 974 West Mad- 
ison St., Chicago. 


Local Convention Directory. 


1879. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Dec. 9.—Northwestern Union, at St. Paul, Minn. 
10.—Michigan State, at Jackson, Mich. 
13.—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 

— 16, 17.—Northern Michigan, at Carson City, Mich. 

Jan. 13.—N. W. Ji. & 8S. W. Wis., annual, at Davis, Ill. 

Feb. 11—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 


2 In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 

Honey and Beeswax Market. 
BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 
CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—White clover, in single-comb sections, 
16@18e.; when with more than one comb in a box, 2c. 
per lb. less. Dark, in the comb, no demand. E£x- 
tracted, 7@%e. 


BEESW AX.—Prime choice yellow, 20@22c; darker 
grades, 124@lic. 
NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—Best white, in single-comb sections, 20@ 
22c.; fair do., 17@19¢c.; buckwheat and dark, M@ltc. 
Larger boxes, 2c. per Ib. less. Extracted, 9@ 12c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 25c. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY.—White, in single-comb sections, 16@18c. 
Extracted, 8@9c. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—Comb, 12%@lic.. Extracted, 8@10c. ® Bb. 
. STEAKNS & SMITH. 


Worthy of Attention.—We advise all our read- 
ers, whether they own a foot of land or not, to sup- 
ply themselves with that treasure of useful, practical, 
reliable information, the American Agriculturist, so 
named because started 48 years ago as a rural jour- 
nal, but now enlarged to embrace a great variety of 
most useful reading for the Household, Children in- 
cluded, fur the Garden, as well asthe Farm—for all 
classes. Kuch volume gives some 800 original En- 
gravings, with descriptions of labor-saving and labor- 
helping contrivances, of plants, fruits, flowers, ani- 
mals, etec., including many large and pleasing, as well 
as instructive, pictures for young and old. The con- 
stant, systemutic exposures of Humbugs and Swind- 
ling Schemes by the Agriculturist are of great value 
toevery one, and will save to most persons many 
times its cost. Altogether, it is one of the most val- 
uable, as well as the cheapest Journals, anywhere to 
be found. The cost is only $1.50 a year, or 4 copies 
for $5. Single numbers 15 cents. Subscribe at once 
for 1880, and receive the rest of this year free, or send 
3-cent stamp for postage on a specimen copy. Ad- 
dress Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


pays for the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine. Fruit 
ecorder, Rural Life, Scribner’s Monthly 
ganda large list of riodicals at redu 


rates. E.H. WYNKOOP, Catskill, N. Y. 











C. 0. PERRINE, 54 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Will buy at a fair price, for cash, any amount of 
COMB OR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


As a Manufacturer of 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


I can say my goods have given entire and universal 

satisfaction. The ruling low prices were made by me, 

and any one desiring any considerable quantity 

would do well to consult me before buying elsewhere. 
{2 Market price for Beeswax. 











16 page Illustrated Circular Sent Free. 
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Aur CLARK & MONROE STS. CHICAGO. 
SR DeALEnS “Enchavine TOOLS & Ewchaveas OUTATS: 
a ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 


Italian Queen Bees 
FOR 1879. 


I shall breed Italian Queens for the coming season, 
from imported mothers of undoubted purity. Safe 
arrival and purity guarunteed in every shipment. 
Prices very low. Circulars sent free. Address, 

D. MYERS, 
West Salem, Wayne Co., Ohio. 
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BOKHARA CLOVER SEED. 


We have received a Jot of Imported Bokhara Clo- 
ver Seed, which we - sell at 50 cents per lb. If sent 
by — 70 cents per! 

HOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, Chicago, Til. 


ITALIAN QU EENS-—All bred from Im 
Mothers of my own importation. Dollar and posted 
Queens from Ist April to lst November. Full Colo- 
nies and Nuclei ; oe Supplies of all kinds ; 
Comb Foundation. etc 

6-tf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 

















FORTIEBTH YEAR. 





PRNIRIE. FARMER! 


The Leading American Agricultural and 
Household Weekly, 


For Town and Country, 
For Old and Young. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


The PRAIRIE FARMER, now in its Thirty-ninth 
year, is the leading Agricultural and Household 
weekly of America, and ucknowledged authority 
throughout the United States and Canadas upon top- 
ics of Agriculture, Horticulture, Stock-raising, etc. 


Being published WEEKLY, the more progressive 
facts in practical Agriculture and Agricultural Sci- 
ence are grasped by an efficient editorial corps and 
promptly placed before its readers in the most at- 
tractive and readable form. 


THE AIM OF THE PUBLISHERS 


Will be in the future, as in the past, to make every 
department full and complete sv far as practical tal- 
ent can accomplish the end—that of making the 
PRAIRIE FARMER the best Agricultural 
and Home Journal in America. 


Terms, $2.00 per year in advance. 


Specimen copy free to any address by mail, or may 
be obtained from canvassing agents. 


PRAIRIE FARMER CoO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


no. Farmers’ Home Journal, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Is a weekly paper, devoted to the agricultural and 
live stock interests of Kentucky and the Southwest. 
It has special departments upon Tobacco, Fruits, 
Cattle, Sheep, Horses, Hogs, Bees, Poultry, and the 
Culture and Improvement of the Soil, for all kinds of 
grain, grasses, vegetables, and other crops suited to 
this section of the country. 

The FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL now 
has an extended circulation of many thousand 
among the farmers of Kentucky and the Southern 
States, and isa good medium for advertising every 
kind of goods and supplies wanted on farms and in 
families. Subscription, ®1.50 a year. Send for spe- 
cimen copy by addressing 


FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 


Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 


with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial 

Yomb, Section Honey Boxes, all books and 
journals, and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. 
Nothing Patented. Simply send your address ona 
postal card, written plainly, to A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 











One Agent sold SEVENTY-SIX Heliographs 
during week ending September 20th. 


ee ee _ 


THE 


DELLOG RAP 


A new and remarkable invention for the reproduc- 
tion of letters, plans, notices, circulars, etc., from the 
original, at one-fourth the expense of any other pro- 
cess. This instrument is admirably adapted for the 


use of teachers, lawyers, bankers, merchants and 
business men generally, for it isso simple that any 
one can operate it, and so cheap that all can afford to 
oar =. HUNDRED IMPRESSIONS IN FIVE 


Prices.—4xt (Postal card), $1.75; 7x10 (note pa- 
per), a 50; 10x12 (letter paper), $3.50; 12x14 (fc 's- 
cap), $4.50. 
end for sample prints and circular. AGENTS 
WANT ED. 


HELIOGRAPH & TABLET CO., 
70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, 


ATTENTION FARMERS ! 


Send for a free Specimen copy of 


THE ONO FARMER. 


(Established 1848.) 


The Oldest, Largest, Most Enterprising, In- 
structive and Valuable Agricultural, Live 
Stock and Family Journal in America. 


It is a 64-Column Weekly Paper, 


Acknowledged authority on all Agricultural Topics, 
and leads the van of American Agyicultural Journal- 
ism. Has the largest and ablest corps of regular 
contributors ever employed on an agricultural paper, 
under an able and experienced Editorial Manage- 
ment, who spare no expense or labor to add every- 
thing possible to its value. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS REDUCED for 1880. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


One Year, 52 Issues, - $1.50 


Making it the cheapest first-class Agricultural 
Weekly in the country. 

Liberal Premiums or Cash Commissions to Club 
Agents. 

g2” Specimen copies sent free. Address 


THE OHIO FARMER, 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Christmas and New Year.—Every reader of 
= send for a Specimen Copy and Premium 
ist o 


TRIFHET’S MONTHLY, 


(a 32-column, 8-page journal of Literature, Science, 
Arts, Stamp Collecting, etc.), and ascertain how to 
get Christmas and New Year Cards, Embossed Pict- 
ures, Floral Panels, Surprise Bouquets, Magnificent 
Chromos, Foreign Stamps, Coin Catalogues, &c., Min- 
iature Theatres, Mechanical Orguinettes, etc., Free 
of Cost. This is the cheapest month]! publication 
in the country. Agents Wanted. Address, with 3- 


cent stamp for postage, 
F. TRIFET, 61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE INDEPENDENT appea appeals to cultivated men 
and women. It discusses current questions of re- 
ligion, philosophy and politics. It is wide-awake. 
It is not afraid. It sets people to thinking. It wel- 
comes fresh truth. It has numerous departments. 
Publishes more religious discussion than the religious 
reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular 
monthilies, and gives more information than an an- 
nual cyclopedia. It hasa larger corps of the most 
famous writers than _— other journal of any sort 
in the countr It makes strong friends of those 
who readit. TRY IT FOR NEXT YEAR. 

We have purchased the newspaper Ms ? roi of 
the Boston Monday Lectures for 1879— 
delivered, as heretofore, by the Rev. JOSEPH 
COOK, beginning Nov. 3d, and the same will be given 
verbatim to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
weekly, together with the Preludes, after revision 
by the author. 


Sermons by Eminent Clergymen 
in all parts of the country will continue to be printed. 
PREMIUMS. 


G2 We have decided to withdraw on the 3lst of 
December, 1879, all the premiums now offered by us to 
subscribers, a full list of which appears below ; so 
that those who would avail themselves of our liberal 
offers must do so before December 3ist 1879. 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED 
PICTORIAL QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


Bound in Sheep. 1854 pages. Over 1000 Illustrations. 
Issue of 1879. 

Our contract with the publishers of the Dictionary 
expires Dec. 3ist 1879, and Messrs. J, B. Lippincott & 
Co. absolutely refuse to continue the contract be- 
yond that date on the same favorableterms. We are 
therefore, compelled to withdraw the Dictionary 
premium at the expiration of the present year ; but 
we purposely give ample notice, so that our sub- 
scribers and the public in general may avail them- 
selves of the surprisingly low terms to get the Dic- 
tionary, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT. We 
will send this Dictionary to any person who will 
send us the names of 3 New Subscribers and $9.00 ; or 
who will, on renewing his own subscription, in ad- 
vance, send us 2 New Names additional and $9.00 ; or 
who will renew his own subscription for 4 years, in 
advance, and send us $9.00; or, for a new subscriber 
for 3 years and $9.00. 

The regular price of the Dictionary alone at all the 
book-stores is $10.00, while the lowest price of 3 sub- 
scriptions is $9.00. Both the Dictionary and the 3 
subscriptions, under this extraordinary offer, can, 
therefore, be had together for only $9.00. 


The REV. JOSEPH COOK’S BOOKS, 
entitied “BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” 
“ ORTHODOXY,” “ CONSCIENCE,” “ HEREDITY,” and 
“ MARRIAGE,” embodying the author’s previous re- 
markable Monday Lectures. They are published in 
handsome book form by James R. Osgood & Co., of 
Boston. Wewill mail a copy of either volume, post- 
paid to any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who 
remits us %3.00 for "a year in advance; or any sub- 
scriber may remit %5.50 and we will send him THE 
INDEPENDENT for 2 years in advance, and two vol- 
umes, postpaid ; or any three volumes, postpaid, to 
any one subscriber whu remits #8,00 for 3 years in 
advance. 

Subscriplion Price $3.00 per annum in advance, in- 
cluding any one of the following Premiums: 

Any one volume of the Household Edition of 
Charles Dickens’ Warks, bound in cloth, with 16 illus- 
trations each, By So). Eytinge 

Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
Songs, No. 2. 

Lincoln and his Cabinet ; or First Reading of the 
Emancipatiou Proclamation. Fine large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

Authors of the United States. Fine large | Steel 
Bagreving. 44 Portraits. By Ritchie. Size, 24 

Charles Sumner. Fine Stee] Engraving. By Ritchie. 

Grant or Wilson. 

Edwin M. Stanton. “ = ° 7 

The Inner Life of Abraham Lincoln. By Frank 
B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 360 pages. 

B., ¢ offer one Premiun only for one year’s subscrip- 


Subscription Price $3. per Year, in Advance. 
we Spams copies sent free 

Add THE INDEPENDENT, 

P-O. "Box 2787, New York City. 
ge Cut out this Advertisement. 



















SOMETHING 


OLDEST AND BEST! 


The old, reliable, original, direct- 
draft Smoker. 

This Smoker is so perfect that it 
has never been improved. The 
more exact the copy the better the 
Smoker and the plainer the in- 
fringement. Beware of all new 
direct-draft Smokers — Bingham 
owns all there is of value in them. 
Every seller and user is liable. Our 
Smoker has been in use two years 
longer than any bellows Smoker 
now made. If you want the best 
Smoker and no further expense, 
buy only the Bingham. If you want 
to encourage invention and not 
theft, buy only the Bingham. 
Standard size, 2-inch........... ¥ 
Little Wonder, 154-inch........ 
Extra large, 2%-inch........... 

Sent free, per mail, on receipt of price. A disc oA 
of 12 per cent. made from retail! rates on all smokers 
sent - express with or without one or more Bingham 
& Hetherington patent Honey Knives. 

Address, 





T. F. BINGHAM, Otsego, Mich. 
Bingham & Hetherington 


HONEY KNIVES! 











Are used plain, if the combs are held upright, and 
with the cap-catcher., if laid onatable. They are 
not like any otherhoney knife ever made. They are 
superior in finish and temper, and do much more and 
better work. No one can afford to be weernout one. 
Plain, $1.00 ; with movable cap-catcher, $1.25. Send 
for Circular for dozen rates for Knives and Bingham 
Smokersto BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Otsego, Allegan Co., Mich. 


SPECIAL RATES. 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON have made ar- 
rangements with the American Express Company at 
Otsego, to ¢ yo honey knives over their routes and 
either one of the other Express routes named below 
at 18 cents per knife, in single packages. This ar- 
rangement, it will be seen, will carry knives to all 
places where one of the Express Companies men- 
tioned is located : American, Adams, United States, 
National, Union, Central, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Luckawana and Western. Address, 


BINGHAM & ee 5° 
Otsego, Mich. 
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1 shall continue to sell, at reasonable rates, a large 
variety of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, such as 


MUTH'S ALL-METAL HONEY EXTRACTOR, 
UNCAPPING KNIVES, 
WAX EXTRACTORS, 
LANGSTROTH BEE HIVES, 
SECTIONAL BOXES, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 


to hold one and two pounds each, with Corks, Tinfoil, 
Caps and Labels, 4 1b. Tumblers, Glass Fruit Jars, &c. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


BEESWAX, GLOVES, VEILS, STRAW 
MATS, ALSIKE CLOVER SEED, 


as well as a great assortment of Garden and Field 
Seeds, &c. For further particulars address, 


CHAS. F. MUTH, 


976 and 978 Central Ave., 


2-tf 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





URDY’ S RE CORD se 


Best paper on cimen 


ru 7 
oe — ‘Address PURDY, of Paliny a, Ne Y 


If 


for it. Teil | 


the world. 
he great Dollar Weekly Agricultural 


itfor a Dollar. Subscription 


Present circulation 50,0u0 copies. | 


t paper to canvass for in 
before subscribing send 


No Club Rates. Everybody gets 
It has no equal. 





Agents wanted. Easies 
you want a specimen copy 
all your neighbors about t 


Paper. 
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Claims the Atten- , tion of every one 


engaged or inter- - -ested in Bees. 


1” 


HIB HIVE 


ls devised by a practical bee-keepe: for PROFITABLE use; double walls, with either dead 
air space or chaif packing ; inside walls are porous, allowing all moisture to escape from 
the brood chamber, keeping it perfectly dry, sweet and wholesome, even with unsealed 
stores ; both sides are removable ; frames hung upon metal supports on the top of the end 
walls (not in rabbets) and are easily handled ; brood chamber large or small, as desired, and 
may be as complete with one frame as with a dozen ; space for 96 pounds surplus honey 
within six inches of the brood nest. No colony need be lost during the winter months in 
this hive. No melting combs in this hive during the hot weather. Positively 


THE BEST HIVE BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 
APIARY RIGHTS, $5.00. TERRITORIAL RIGHTS FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS. 


_-— + + 


SHUCK’S BOSS BEE FEEDER. 





Patented June 11, 1878, 


Removes all the obstacles in the way of feeding, by its simplicity, cheapness, and its adapta- 
bility to the yey required. It is to be placed at the entrance outside the hive, and 
supplied with sugar syrup, or syrup and flour any time in the day, without annoyance from 
bees, either to the bee-keeper or the colony being fed ; no bees can reach the food except 
from the inside of the hive. Every bee-keeper appreciates the advantage of feeding to 
supply short stores for the colony, or to stimulate and encourage breeding, previeus to an 
expected flow of honey. 

[ rof, A. J. Cook says: “I think very highly of your feeder, and only find fault with the 
price. 

G. M. Doolittle says: “ You are justa shouting when you say, ‘I trust my Boss Bee 
Feeder will please you.’ It is the best bee-feeder 1 ever saw, in ease of feeding, simplicity 
and for e use. When I see a good thing I like tosay so. It is worth no less because it 
is patented. 

. D. Palmer says: ‘‘I received your Boss Bee Feeder and would say of it, thatI like it 
better than any I ever saw ; in fact, it seems to be all that could be desired. Itisall you 
claim for it, being so convenient to get at, and being so readily filled without disturbing the 
bees or being to the trouble of taking off the cover.” 


SAMPLE, BY MAIL, 30 CENTS. 


Address, J. M. SHUCE, 


DES !MOINES, IOWA. 


IMPLEMENTS OF THE APIARY. 


For full list of Apiarian Supplies, see our Catalogue, which will be sent free upon application. 





COMB FOUNDATION. 


We have reduced our prices for Comb Founda- 
tion, as follows : 
Sample by mail U 
8 eer 7de. 
WHEN SENT BY EXPRESS. 
Size of Sheets 12x18 or 8x16% inches. 
; to B 5 Ibs. be per Ib 


Wired Comb Foundation. 


This positively prevents sagging, making all combs 
very strong and durable. It has flat-bottomed cells, 
exceedingly thin and even, the wire being incorpo- 
rated into it by a new process. It is for use only inthe 
breeding apartment. 

(Size, 84x16 and 1134x112 inches.) 
1to = Ibs., per. Ib 


NEW LANGSTROTH BEE HIVE. 


SAMPLE HIVE—nailed, not painted. 

No. 1.—Brood Chamber, 10 frames, portico, 74 
inch cap—but no surplus arrangement 

No. 2.—Same as No. 1, with Comb-Honey Rack, 
complete 

No. 3.—Same as No. 1, but having 20 frames, and 
Comb-Honey Kack—complete 3-story hive 

No. 4.—Brood Chamber, 10 frames, and 7-inch 
story, with 7 cases containing Prize Boxes 
and tin Separators, for surplus Honey, with 
2-inch cap 

No.5.—Same as No. 4—but having 10 extra 
frames—a complete 3-story hive 

No. 6.—Brood Chamber, with 10 extra frames, for 
extracting, and 2-inch cap 


MATERIAL—cut, ready to nail. 
(1444x183 inches inside.) 


One meory. r wo story. 
$1.2 80 


“Material for Langstroth Frames. 


Cut, ready to nail— 


(944x175¢ inches, outside). 


100 frames $ | 1,000 frames........ $14 00 
5,000 or more frames, per 1,000 


REGISTERING SLATES. 


Size, 3x4 inches, with a hole in the centre 
of the top, for banging, them on the hive 
anail. Price, $1.50 for 30; $2.50 for 100. 
they must be sent by express or freight. 
Sample by mail and postage, 10 cents. 


 GUMMED HONEY LABELS, 


For Honey Jars, with blanks in which to write your 
name and address, 0c. per 100. 

Same, with your name and address printed, 1000 for 
$5 — 500 for $3. 

For Honey Boxes or Large Cans, with blanks in 
which to write your name and address, 75c. per 100. 

Same, with your nameand address printed, 1000 for 
$6 — 500 for $3.50. 

Ungummed large Labels for Crates, with blanks for 
names, weights, &c., 75c. per 100. 





HONEY EXTRACTORS. 


The Excelsior, No. 1.—For 2 Langstroth frames 
i x18 inches 00 

Ditto No.2.—For 2 American frames, _— 8 00 
Ditto No.3.—For 2 frames, li 3x20 or less... 2 
Ditto No. 4.—For3 - etes 
Ditto No.5.—For4 - 

Muth’s—for any size frame 

Everett's 


Peabody’s—for any size frame 
Hill’ 5 Gas- -Pipe Extractor 


Sssssssssss 


BEE FEEDERS. 


Shuck’s Feeder may be placed at the entrance of, 
the hive. Price, by mail 
Novice’s + my ew A Bee-Feeder, by mail.. 
Eretchmer’ 8 Feeder, by mail 
Van Deusen Bee- Feeder, by mail... 
Dunham Feeder, to hang in the hive 


‘BEE SMOKERS, 


Bingham’s Patent Smoker, by, mail, $1 00 $1 4 $17 
The New Quinby Smoker, 1 75 
Sutliff’s Smoker, ye 

Alley’ 8 Smoker, to be held in the mouth, by mail. 


HONEY KNIVES. 


Kingham & Hetherington’s 
itto with detachable cap-catcher. . 
Scofield’s, Novice’s, Murphy's, Chapman’s or 
DEEN Mh ta.betudncketsatoskacscscsnehonned each 1 = 


Muth’s 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


 C.... 5. st caninennsnas ntnnddeiiasedceéiceeene 75 
Novice’s Iron Blocks, for frame making 
Queen Registering Cards, per doz................. 
Bee Veils—Complete face protection 
Scissors for clipping Queen’s Wings .............. 
Novice’s Metal Corners, per 100 
Kretchmer’s Metal Bearings, per 100, by mail.. 
Wire C loth for extractor, tinned, per square { not 
* Queen Cages, 
painted, —l4 mesh to 1 inch 
Gearing for Honey Extractors..................65 2 00 


Printed Envelopes, containing card of the BEE ,) 
JOURNAL, as well as the uddress of the.“ 
Honey Producer—100 for Oc.; 250 for $1.00; 
Pe NS FP Oc csv tdceccenvcescccescacese 3 00 

Glass for Prize Crates, 34¢x16% inches, per 100 
lights, boxed 3 5 

Glass for Prize Boxes. 5x 
lights, boxed 3 00 


Comb Foundation Machines, of any make, at 
manufacturers’ prices. 


Wax Extractor 


“ “ 


with Copper-bottomed Boiler ... i 
Atomizers, for spraying or sprinkling queens, 
bees, brood and comb 
Long Rubber Gloves, per pair 
(To ascertain the size required, lay the open hand 
4 down, on a sheet of re and mark around 
oth hand and fingers with a pencil.] 
Electroty pe Cuts of any of the Extractors or Bee 
Hives, for illustrating circulars, pamphlets, 
and for advertising, by mail, post- paid,each $1 00 
Queen cuts (three different styles) each. .75¢ & 1 00 
Italian or bluck workers, or drones, each 
We can furnish Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered on 
the back, for THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, at the 
following prices, postage paid: 
Cloth and paper, each «- 
Leather and Cloth 





Send by Postal Money Order, Draft or Registered Letter at our risk, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 972 and 974 W. Manson Sr., CHICAGO. 








